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Canadian-American 
Defence 


W. E. C. Harrison 


A: is well known, our present intimate relationship with 
the United States in defence is the result of our experience 
during the war and the situation that has developed in the 
past five years. The story really begins earlier with the exchange 
of pledges between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. King in 1938. It 
develops out of the Ogdensburg Agreement of 1940 for the 
setting up of the Permanent Joint Board on Defence, the Hyde 
Park Declaration of 1941, and the post-war statements made 
jointly by Prime Minister and President on February 12, 1947, 
into the large regional association for security established under 
the terms of the North Atlantic Treaty. The principle laid down 
in 1947 was that “in the interests of efficiency and economy, each 
government has decided that its national defence establishment 
shall, to the extent authorized by law, continue to collaborate 
for peacetime joint security purposes.” Among other aspects 
of common policy this involved the “encouragement of common 
designs and standards in arms, equipment, organization, methods 
of training and new developments.” Both countries are now 
committed to the policy of contributing to the creation of 
balanced collective forces amongst the Atlantic group of States. 

In all this Canadian opinion and policy have moved fast and 
far. We have become more heavily aware of our American 
neighbourhood through being in total dependence upon it. We 
began with an adamantine prejudice against any hint of en- 
croachment upon our sovereignty, so safe for a generation in 
the trusteeship of Mr. King. But within the decade we have 
seen some precedents established in this matter of sovereignty. 
The crudest symbol of a curtailed sovereignty is the presence 
of foreign troops. It is a symbolism familiar to nearly all the 


For a more detailed review of the background see “Policy and 
Strategy in the Defence of Canada,” IJnternational Journal, Vol. IV, No. 3 
(Summer 1949). 
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countries of Europe. Even if the troops are those of allies, they 
are still foreign. English people talked of the American ‘occu- 
pation.’ Dutchmen smiled ruefully at the Canadian. Each 
was preferable, however, to the German occupation which the 
Dutch suffered and the English fought to prevent. The contrast 
induces some change of thought on the subject. The concentra- 
tion of great allied armies and air fleets in the United Kingdom 
had other effects than those of claustrophia upon the British. 
To anyone who saw it, the spectacle had a more profound sig- 
nificance. Here momentarily (whatever dissolution might come 
later) the nations were united, the same drab battle-dress, or 
U.S. variations on it, clothing an internationalism that ought to 
transcend the catastrophe which had called it into being. A 
minute but important residuum remains. The elements of the 
U.S. Army Air Force stationed in Britain turn a war-time ex- 
pedient into a peace-time practice, capable of extension. 
Sovereignty is preserved, security reinforced. We ourselves in 
Canada are evolving into a somewhat similar position. 
Canadian views on this aspect of sovereignty have changed 
with the times. United States bases in Newfoundland and U.S. 
troops in transit along the Alaska highway are parts of our 
interlocking machinery of defence to which we shall have 
increasingly to adapt ourselves. Certain legal adjustments are 
desirable following the status of Newfoundland as a province 
of the Dominion. There have been local incidents of a sort 
that further definition could prevent in the future. It will be 
recalled that in the vicinity of service establishments, as Cana- 
dian experience overseas shows, incidents are apt to be greatly 
exceeded by marriages. It is doubtful, moreover, whether any 
concern for sovereignty would move the Canadian taxpayer to 
offer to relieve our allies of the expense of maintenance by re- 
purchasing the leases; and since in the view of the Services, 
the existing arrangements are sound, they are likely to remain 
virtually undisturbed, tenure to be judged by workability. 
Such military dispositions fencing us in on both east and 
west are acceptable on two assumptions: the continuing political 
sanity of the United States, a postulate to which Canada is 
inescapably committed, and the uncertain strategic behaviour of 
the U.S.S.R. Our existence depends on the first even more 
intimately perhaps than it does on the second. A viable, adapt- 
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able and humane democracy in the United States, whose ex- 
pansive internationalism is kept compatible with the prejudices 
as well as the needs of others will not forfeit the confidence 
of her allies. But it is as well for Canadians to recognize that 
the divergence of economic doctrine between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. is not the real issue. Free enterprise as “a religion” 
(the phrase is that of an unnamed U.S. industrialist’) has too 
much of the ridiculous in it to appeal very convincingly as a 
moral battle-cry, shall we say, to an educated Frenchman. 
The Marxist alternative, though less vulgar, is no less mis- 
leading. For the struggle in which we are engaged is one of 
power, new only in its present shape and magnitude, though 
otherwise as old as history. Economic theories are only part 
of the armament, as theology was in the Thirty Years’ War. 
What threatens now is Soviet domination of Europe and Asia 
and the consequent menace to the Americas. It is possible that 
both Russia’s initiative and the West’s reaction to it are alike 
defensive in nature. Therein lies every war’s justification. The 
dilemma admits of no resolution, being beyond the capacity 
of clever scientific man to solve: hence the form of our Greek 
tragedy. In the meantime, as always before, the nations face 
the necessity of being ready to defend themselves. As for us 
in Canada, until an issue be found to the historic problem of 
security, now magnified in its latest phase to a manoeuvring 
between colossi, our small nation in its too large country must 
conform to a plan related first to the North American situation, 
but applying a strategy oceanic in its range, and not necessarily 
confined, as at present, to the Atlantic. 

The immediate question is whether Canada is open to attack 
across the Pole and along latitudes concentric with the Circle. 
Apparently such action is possible, with potentialities that are 
likely to increase in the future. But our country would not 
be the main objective. That would be U.S. heavy industry. 
The method would be strategic bombing, supplemented possibly 
by diversionary assault with air-borne troops. The optimum 
condition for a Russian enemy to win a third world war would 
be a full-blooded onslaught against the North American main- 
land, using all three elements, and leaving a holding action to 


*In an undated pamphlet “As Others See Us,” published recently by 
The Financial Times 
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be fought in Europe as a secondary theatre incapable of resist- 
ance after the disposal of the U.S. But this is a difficult con- 
ception. On the hemispheric scale it is the equivalent of the 
European optimum of first knocking out Great Britain, an 
operation never seriously considered as feasible.’ The logistics 
are baffling, distances as affecting maintenance and lines of 
communication formidable, climate and terrain forbidding or 
unknown. Behind such a barrier it would be possible to feel as 
safe from assault by land as the garrison felt at Singapore. 
But whatever the object, form, scale and direction of any possible 
attack across Canada, we are bound inseparably to the United 
States. If the offensive were to be reversed on an appreciation 
of its practicability by the U.S. in a war begun by Russia, our 
commitment would be as close. Our function might change 
from something like that of buffer into that of a base. 

In public discussion the role of buffer has been preferred. 
It has involved the Department of National Defence in the 
formation of an airborne brigade group, some concentration 
on fighter aircraft, research into the problems of arctic warfare, 
renewed scientific and topographical investigation of our north- 
lands, exercises like “Sweetbriar,” and increasing co-operation 
with the War Department under the general scrutiny of the 
Permanent Joint Board. There has been some stirring of interest 
in the organization of civil defence against air attack and the 
few meteorological stations which the Canadian Government has 
set up in the North might serve to give warning as well as to 
make observations. The gradual process of assimilation with 
the U.S. in design, standards, organization, equipment and train- 
ing has been begun on the principle of making the components 
of a military alliance interlocking and automatic. Service 
establishments are being recruited to strength in cadres deemed 
adequate to provide for rapid expansion in case of emergency. 
Industrial mobilisation is being studied and defence industry, 
where possible, as with shipbuilding and the manufacture of 
aircraft, is being kept alive by government contracts. The sum 
of Canadian effort, whether in manpower or expenditure, com- 
pares well on ratios of population with any other Dominion, 


*Though c.f. “Hitler’s Plans for Invading Britain,” by H. A. DeWeerd 
in Military Affairs, Vol. XII, No. 3, pp. 142-148. (The American Military 
Institute: Washington, D.C.) 
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including the U.K., and with any other Atlantic power, including 
the U.S. And fortunately, we have been able to pay cash for 
what equipments we have received. We recognize the fact 
that our economy was greatly expanded by the war, and that 
the last five years have been very prosperous, if also inflated. 
But such warlike preoccupation in time of peace is a clean 
break with our past, and so close a march with our elephantine 
ally is a gesture of faith that we shall not get our toes trodden 
on in the future. 

It is as well, however, to examine some of the implications 
of our dependence on the United States and of theirs on us. From 
our point of view, the function of being a buffer might soon 
become oppressive, at any rate, financially. The logic of defend- 
ing the United States from air assault by setting up defences on 
the Canadian roof would involve us in expenditures, if not in 
techniques, beyond our capacity to meet. A large enough system 
of radar detection and of mutually supporting fighter bases on 
the perimeters of our country, is an uncomfortable and for most 
Canadians an unlikely idea. The crescendo of cost is unsoothing: 
$50,000 for a predictor, $100,000 for a radar set, over $300,000 for 
an F86A aircraft without engine, armament or radio, more than 
half a million dollars for a transport aircraft, $600,000 for one 
anti-aircraft gun, from $2.5 to $3.5 millions for an early warning 
radar station, and $15 to $20 millions for an operational airfield. 
How many Canadian universities have an endowment equal to 
the cost of an airfield? How much do the peoples pay in love 
or hate of Marx and Lenin! For these are mere items on the 
account of the dyspeptic philosopher whose concept of history is 
the most exploited, explosive force in the world. 

Happily for us, it has not been suggested by our Ally that 
we ought to set about any such huge undertaking. The chances 
of the trans-polar assault are perhaps impossible to calculate 
when the scientists themselves are guessing. But in any case, 
wars are not won by measures to beat off the enemy’s attacks. 
The utility of passive defence soon becomes marginal. The 
strategy of the Pentagon is to strike. It is not the intention of 
the United States to build a great defensive radar net at the 
present time. The American position is still different from that 
of Europe. There proximity requires a more intensive disposi- 
tion of resources to the task of warding off the blows of a land- 
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based enemy. Here the counter-offensive may still be prepared 
and launched without, as yet, the probability of crippling inter- 
ference. This does not mean immunity. The risk of having atom 
bombs dropped on American—and Canadian—cities will have to 
be accepted. But not all cities, even the most populous, are 
worth a bomb. If an enemy were to select one city in Canada, it 
would be Halifax, the destruction of which would be a major 
stroke in the battle for Europe. Hence the allocation of our 
limited equipment will be made according to a schedule of bases 
and regions worked out in agreement with Washington. As in 
the example of Halifax, we should be responsible for our own 
harbour and coastal defence, no simple problem against the 
newest submarine, and with the equivalent type of anti-sub- 
marine vessel costing $8,000,000 each to build, and the most 
serious problem of anti-submarine warfare, concerning range of 
detection still unsolved. Some points, like the locks at Sault Ste 
Marie, along the line of Canadian-American communication, 
would be jointly defended, and on those, rather than the suburbs 
of our cities, rocket-batteries with their proximity fuses and the 
still secret devices of atomic air defence will be concentrated. 
Yet such apparent nakedness as the alternative to an all-out 
effort to prescribe an arc of radar-fighter anti-aircraft systems 
across the country is justified by both experience and calculation. 
More than a million tons of high-explosive dropped on a German 
economy of far greater urban concentration and density than 
ours did not prevent that economy from continuing to function. 
The German armies, though outnumbered in divisions, and 
fighting on two immensely long fronts, had to be defeated in the 
field. Mass bombing had a doubtful value. Selective bombing 
gave a better count. Atomic bombing, though an incalculable 
new factor, is limited by three sorts of restraint: techniques and 
costs of production in quantity, means of accurate delivery 
(like battleships, the bombs are not expendable), and priorities 
of target. It may be some comfort to people living, shall we 
say, in Toronto, to think that their famous city has only a 
low priority in the list of atom targets in North America. 
But too heavy an investment in anti-aircraft defence or in 
plans to defeat invasion would impair our joint ability to help 
in more positive ways to avert war or, at worst, to win it. 
The core of the problem is to allocate resources with the least 
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wastage on the obsolescent or the irrelevant. This is a difficult 
principle to apply when the doctrines of warfare are in a state of 
flux and conjecture. Wrong decisions could reduce our potential 
and do no good to the Canadian economy. 

That our Ally will continue to be the atomic specialist, not 
to say the monopolist, with a Canadian (and British) contribution 
in research, seems clear. The principles of the Strategic Defence 
Plan adopted by the Atlantic Powers appear to give the United 
States responsibility for long range heavy bombing. Such a 
decision would follow logically enough from the discussions 
which have been going on for the past two or three years in 
Washington. Yet in the view of one of the foremost authorities 
in the United States, Dr. Vannevar Bush, “The principal point 
is that the atomic bomb is for the immediate future a very 
important but by no means an absolute weapon, that is, one so 
overpowering as to make ail other methods of waging war obso- 
lete.”* The rest depends on the piling of great stocks and, even 
then, on the posibilities of hitting the target. Mr. Churchill 
observed in the speech he made in the House of Commons on 
28 March: “The atomic bomb is only one of the factors in the 
military situation before us, but it is the dominant factor.” He 
has described it as the deterrent which alone prevents an immedi- 
ate Soviet expansion to the Atlantic. Who can say? Within the 
next few years the defence against it is likely to improve, and 
stock-piling is a race by snails. 

We cannot rest our fears in the bomb nor our faith in the 
capacity of our Ally to afford us immunity. What, then, should 
Canadian policy be in fitting ourselves into an Atlantic formula 
of prevention or cure? There can be no simple answer. Theories 
differ, sometimes according to which of the three Services one 
belongs to, or on a professional bias as that of economist or 
scientist. 

A naval view supports the “balanced surface fleet.” Admiral 
Momsen of the U.S. Navy is reported recently to have summarized 
this side of the debate: “Maintaining the oceans as international 
highways for the use of the United States and her Allies and 
denying their use to an enemy will be a major factor in con- 


*Modern Arms and Free Men (New York: Simon and Schuster. Toronto: 
Musson Book Co., 1949), p. 39 
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tinuing our existence as a World Power.” The corollary for 
Canada is being applied in the largest shipbuilding programme to 
be embarked upon in time of peace and a prospective commit- 
ment to the anti-submarine battle of the North Atlantic, if ever 
it should be engaged. Exercises with U.S. naval forces, as well 
as with those of the U.K., are in the routine of training. With a 
nuclear establishment for personnel of under 8,000, our token at 
sea is small but accords with the provisional rules of the game 
as the naval advocates agree that it will have to be played. 

We are also tagging along in the air. The question whether 
Mr. Claxton is going too long or too short on this line of the 
co-partnership has given rise to some difference of opinion. Our 
assumed vulnerability to air attack and our geographical obliga- 
tions to the United States suggest that we might specialize in 
fighters. The use of air transport in the opening up of the 
country and the alleged air-mindedness of Canadians are points 
in the argument for the Air Force. Keeping the Canadian aircraft 
industry alive is another. So are our climatic needs: hence our 
development of the XC100, an all-weather fighter, particularly 
designed for use in Canada. Defence appropriations show that 
the Government proposes to spend more on the R.C.A.F. than on 
either of the other two services, a major proportion of the 
increase to be used for the current heavy programme of re- 
equipment. Moreover, the Government believes that “no country 
outside the United States, the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union is doing more in the design, development and production 
of modern aircraft.’”” Enthusiasts applaud. But critics wonder 
about the cost to the taxpayer, and when it comes to bomber 
squadrons, though two of the three are auxiliary, can point out 
that only three countries are able to maintain an effective strategic 
bombing force and that under existing arrangements, our Ameri- 
can ally has preferred this particular offensive responsibility 
Sceptics may add that our air-mindedness is a myth, that the 
typical Canadian fighting man is the soldier. 

The function of the soldier, the role of the army in an atomic 
war, is again a matter of doctrine. The heavy bomber flies from 
bases, whether on islands, peninsulas, or continents. These may 


*The Manchester Guardian, March 29, 1950. 
*Canada’s Defence Programme 1949-50 (Ottawa: The King’s Printer, 
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have to be captured. They certainly must be held. Such opera- 
tions require the use of ground forces, most probably on the 
largest scale. Moreover, the objective in any war, fought across 
a battlefield of continents, is to defeat the enemy’s armies. The 
air weapon is still an ancillary to the accomplishment of that 
main task. There is as yet no indication that another war could 
be left to scientists and air marshals, and the moralists are 
unlikely to come into their own until the so-called hydrogen 
bomb has been developed. Even then it seems doubtful whether 
nations will suddenly grow wise. In the meantime, it is difficult 
to avoid the argument of manpower for the field armies. It is 
doubtful whether we are in any position to assume that the foot- 
soldier has at last been relieved of his immemorial function. 
“One strategic fact is clear,” said Mr. King in the House on 30 
March, 1939, “that the days of great expeditionary forces of 
infantry crossing the oceans are not likely to recur.” We are 
much more adept at mass killing than we were then, but as 
Mr. Claxton has reminded us, “no recognized expert in this or 
any other country suggests that the foot-soldier is out of date.” 
The thesis that the thing to do is to smash the enemy’s economy 
has the Napoleonic War and the two World Wars to explain away. 
Economies are unbelievably tough in their ability to withstand 
blockade and bombardment. Economic warfare, like Marshall 
Aid, is only part of the strategy and is not decisive. 

Hence it is the Atlantic policy to build up the military strength 
of its members, more especially, at this time, those on the Euro- 
pean Continent, and among them, above all, the French. This 
cannot mean that the United States and ourselves will contract 
out of any military obligations. The principle of specialization 
hardly carries us that far. It could be argued that Canada, as a 
North American country and in special relationship with the 
United States, should become a prime specialist in the air and 
the Arctic. If the heavy bomber is to be the symbolic weapon for 
the United States, the medium bomber for the United Kingdom, 
why not the fighter for Canada? The argument is attractive. 
The fallacy in it can be detected when we ask what weapon is 
proposed symbolically for the French? It seems now to be the 
rifle. But nothing could be more unreal or unsafe to think of 


‘Canada’s Defence Programme 1949-50, p. 18. 
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France as the military member of the Alliance. As a military 
Power, France must be restored, but she could not stand up long 
by herself in a major war. There are few, if any, countries who 
could. If Moscow is really thinking of war, the Red Armies could 
overrun the French quickly enough. On the other hand, it would 
make little sense to train and equip formations in the United 
States and Canada while leaving French armoured divisions 
without tanks or their artillery without guns. A priority of 
military preparedness for France is a reasonable one. But the 
policy cannot imply the further disarmament of the United 
States or the abandonment of the Army by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. So far as we are concerned, the policy of keeping up 
the organization and cadres ready for quick mobilization and 
expansion remains. 

We have, in fact, our own problems in this matter of equip- 
ment. It would be uneconomic for us to attempt to arm ourselves 
from our own factories. We should need to be able to supply 
others as well. We must, therefore, procure some major articles 
of equipment elsewhere. Some of the items are expensive. A 
Patton tank costs $300,000. It is true that we can supply our 
more highly industrialized allies with strategic minerals. But in 
the categories of manufactured articles we are rather more 
dependent than is economically comfortable on the United States. 

The nature of our difficulty was revealed by question and 
answer in the Federal House last autumn. Mr. Noseworthy askec 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce whether his attention ha 
been called to the fact that ‘“‘an obscure piece of United States 
legislation” had been invoked by the U.S. air force to cancel a 
million dollar order for military aircraft which were to have 
been built in Toronto. Mr. Howe replied that he was a little 
surprised to hear the Buy-American Act so easily dismissed. It 
was a piece of legislation of which the Government knew a good 
deal. Representations were being made in so far as the act 
applied to military purchases. 

If no longer obscure, the Buy-American Act is at any rate 
anachronistic, belonging, as it does, to the panic-stricken and 
disastrous economic nationalism of the thirties. It has remained 
a deterrent to purchases of foreign materials and commodities in 
expenditures now running to a total of thirteen billion. While 
a substantial proportion of the expenditures of the Canadian 
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Government is spent directly or indirectly in the United States, 
only a comparatively small proportion of U.S. Government 
appropriations is ever liable to be spent in Canada. 

This is economically bad enough, but it is also somewhat 
contrary to the principles of defence policy, either as agreed 
between Canada and the United States, or as defined by the 
Atlantic Council at the meeting concluded in London on 18 May. 
It will be recalled that the Council agreed to “proceed on the 
basis that the combined resources of the members of the North 
Atlantic treaty are sufficient, if properly coordinated and applied, 
to ensure the progressive and speedy development of adequate 
military defence without impairing the social and economic 
progress of these countries.” One is reminded of Professor 
Gilbert Murray’s story of the Russian diplomat who defined our 
dilemma thus: “If you do not rearm, we shall overrun you with 
no trouble. If you do rearm you will fall into our hands through 
economic misery.” He evidently does not believe with Sumner 
Slichter that “from the narrow economic standpoint” the cold war 
is beneficial, apparently because it provides just those vast gov- 
ernmental expenditures which keep everybody happy but the 
taxpayer. Or as the wits are saying, Russia has the power to 
bankrupt the United States anytime she wants, simply by turn- 
ing friendly. 

It comes as some relief, however, that repeated Canadian 
representations, in public and in private, and from Deputy Mini- 
sters to the Prime Minister himself, have at last produced the 
effect indicated by Mr. Johnson’s recent letter to Mr. Claxton. The 
intimation that the Secretary of Defence had given instructions 
for a programme of U.S. purchases of equipment in Canada to 
the value of $15 to $25 million spread over twelve months is a 
promising beginning to more efficient (and more equitable) 
co-operation. This action is the more welcome for being con- 
formable to the principles of the Hyde Park Declaration and their 
extension by the pronouncements of February, 1947. Administra- 
tive tangles still remain. Spot cash on contracts, for example, 
as required by U.S. procedure, does not accord with our Consoli- 
dated Revenue and Audit Act. Some such device as the setting 
up of a revolving fund by each government with a free procure- 
ment and inspection service would facilitate the transaction of 
defence business between the two Allies. But more up-to-date 
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legislation, related to the principles of the Alliance, would be 
better still. In the meantime, it is up to Canadian industry to 
show what arms and equipment can be produced at competitive 
prices to meet the needs of the U.S. Services without the possi- 
bility of Congressional criticism that Americans could make the 
stuff more cheaply at home. 

No consideration of the mutual security of Canada and the 
United States would be complete without reminding ourselves 
of the great potential advantages for defence in the St. Lawrence 
waterway and power project, and in the proposed power develop- 
ment at Niagara, both of which are set forth in treaties awaiting 
ratification. If these go forward more quickly through the 
urgency even of long-term planning, great economic good will 
come from the frantic waste to which we are all committed. Nor 
should it be forgotten that if the Communist idea is a weapon of 
war, welfare in freedom is our defence against it. 

No one has more authority to speak on our defence relations 
with the United States than General McNaughton. His experience 
as chairman of the Canadian section of the Permanent Joint 
Board persuades him of the necessity for total commitment. We 
must “work closely together in all defence matters” he has said, 
“from the elementary planning for civil defence through the 
development of weapons and resources; in standardization and 
manufacture of equipments; in organization and training on land, 
at sea and in the air; for intimate association in all these matters 
right up to and including the employment of our forces in war, 
if that unhappy eventuality should come.” Such is the pro- 
gramme, to be worked out, as Canadians will expect, on similar 
principles of partnership with our other Allies of the Atlantic 
Treaty. 

This is not a doctrine of ultimate salvation. If war came and 
the Alliance ‘won’ it, we should barely survive the dismal ‘peace’ 
in a world stricken beyond imagining. Alternatively the fear 
that has hitherto driven men into wars may paralyze their will 
to make them. As Mr. Churchill has said: “Moralists may find it 
a melancholy thought that peace can find no nobler foundation 
than mutual terror.” 

‘In a speech to the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, 


May 25, 1950. 
Oueen's University, Kingston, May 30, 1950. 
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he violent and frankly partisan attacks made on the 

American Department of State by Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy and several other Republican leaders have over- 
shadowed the most significant current development in Washing- 
ton—and that is the painstaking and far-reaching re-study of 
the foreign policy of the United States now under way. This 
re-study was precipitated by what is generally regarded as the 
severe defeat suffered by the West in China, the increasing 
urgency of formulating a long-term international economic pro- 
gramme that could succeed the short-term Marshall Plan after 
1952, the necessity of harmonizing the economic requirements 
of Western Europe and the United States with the military re- 
quirements of the North Atlantic pact, and the need to strike 
some kind of balance between objectives in Europe and those 
sought in other parts of the world, notably Asia. Washington 
now believes that “shooting” war with Russia is not imminent, 
and need not be inevitable, but that the United States, as one 
of the principal remaining great powers in the world, must be 
prepared for the long pull of a “cold war” that may last for 
decades and will challenge all the moral and physical resources 
of the American people. To meet this challenge, the Truman 
Administration, after a period of desuetude, has resumed the 
practice of bi-partisan formulation of foreign policy through 
consultation with Republican leaders, and stresses the need for 
replacing previous piecemeal, often contradictory, decisions with 
an overall policy that could permit the application of “total” 
diplomacy through synchronization of the efforts of all govern- 
ment agencies concerned with world affairs. 

In the five years since the end of the second world war, the 
United States has sought to adjust itself to the manifold responsi- 
bilities of its position as a great power—responsibilities it 
assumed with considerable reluctance; to define its objectives 
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abroad; and to formulate effective methods of implementing its 
policies in many parts of the world where before 1939 American 
interests were either limited or non-existent. Finding that its 
military, economic and technical resources, although exceeding 
those of any other nation, are not boundless, the United States 
has given priority in foreign affairs calculations to Europe, and 
has devoted to other continents only such attention as it could 
spare after meeting European requirements. This marked con- 
centration on Europe has, not unnaturally, created anxiety and 
even resentment in Asia, the Middle East and Latin America, 
and has been questioned by some of the Western European 
nations which, while receiving aid from the United States, have 
urged that similar aid, although on a smaller scale, should be 
extended to their colonies, particularly in Southeast Asia. 


The most notable aspect of American foreign policy in the 
post-war period has been the development slowly, with some 
waverings, but on the whole with a growing sense of direction 
and in increasing measure of public understanding and support 
of a completely new policy of co-operation with the countries 
of Western Europe. This policy represents a revolution for the 
American people. For it is based on the idea that the United 
States must establish ties—not necessarily through alliances 
but nevertheless close ties—with certain countries and, in a 
larger frame, with an entire geographic region variously iden- 
tified as Western Europe or the North Atlantic community of 
nations. A corollary of this concept is that American links 
with Europe must be forged not only temporarily and for 
emergency purposes, as was done in 1917 and again in 1941, but 
permanently, in time of peace also, even if this peace may for a 
long time to come be a “cold war.” Outside Western Europe, 
the United States, under the San Francisco Charter of 1945, has 
accepted the same concept of peacetime co-operation with all 
countries that are members of the United Nations. Occasionally, 
however, American commitments to Western Europe have 
seemed to cut across its larger commitments to the United 
Nations international organization. 

At the present time three main threads can be identified in 
the fabric of American foreign policy: (1) continuous participation 
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in the affairs of Europe, through economic aid, and assurance* 
to the countries of the West that the United States will aid them 
in case of aggression; (2) opposition to Russia and communism, 
implemented by economic and military measures designed to 
contain both the national ambitions of the Russians and the 
influence of native Communists; and (3) actions and projects 
within the framework of the United Nations, extending beyond 
the boundaries of Europe into other continents but having 
repercussions on European developments, notably plans for 
realization of President Truman’s Point Four. 

So far as Europe is concerned, post-war American policy, 
like a triptych, consists of three panels: economic—the European 
Recovery Programme; political—proposals for a Western Euro- 
pean union; and military—the North Atlantic treaty. This 
policy, new for the United States, represents also a novel 
development for the rest of the world. It is based on the concept 
not yet always consciously acknowledged by Americans, that 
national states (in this case Western European) must voluntarily 
accept economic, political and military limitations on their 
sovereignty and achieve ever greater integration between their 
economies, their governmental systems and their armed forces. 
In one field—atomic energy—affecting all nations, not only those 
of Western Europe, the United States as early as 1946 declared 
itself ready to accept international control and inspection subject 
to the conditions specified in the Baruch plan. When the U.S.S.R. 
protested that such control and inspection constituted a deroga- 
tion of national sovereignty, the United States readily admitted 
it, saying that this was inherent in its proposal. In other fields 
affecting its national interests, especially in international eco- 
nomic policy and in the use of armed forces, the United States 
has so far been reluctant to delegate sovereign rights, and has 
shown a marked inclination to adopt unilateral decisions instead 
of using the machinery of the United Nations. And, in spite 
of its repeated criticisms about Russia’s overuse of the veto in 
the UN Security Council, the United States has been just as 
insistent as the U.S.S.R. on retaining the veto power, although 
it has been willing to curtail the range of problems on which 


*Such assurance, if given in 1919 as France requested when it 
urged a treaty of guarantee by Washington and London, might have 
altered the course of history in the interwar years 
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the veto can be invoked. Like other members of the UN, the 
United States is at present passing through a transitional stage 
when much is said, and said eloquently, about the need to 
strengthen the UN and to make it the foundation stone of 
national policy. But whenever an important issue arises, the 
automatic reflex is to act nationally, on a unilateral basis, 
especially in the expenditure of funds on various international 
undertakings. 

The post-war policy of co-operation, although formulated at 
the outset with a view to rehabilitating Western Europe and 
safeguarding it from Russia and communism—and secondarily 
from a resurgent Germany—is already having profound effects 
on the United States itself and on its relations with other areas 
of the world. It is conceivable that, as time goes on—especially 
if fear of Russia and communism should decline—a recession 
of American interest in international co-operation may occur, 
and that energies and funds now concentrated on such projects 
as the Economic Co-operation Administration may be diverted 
to economic and social development in this country. It is 
doubtful, however, that having meshed its thinking, its pre- 
occupations and its hopes so closely with those of Europe and 
the rest of the world, the American people could revert to the 
isolationism that characterized its political, although not its 
economic, attitude toward other nations before 1914. 

The first panel in the triptych of American policy toward 
Europe—the European Recovery Programme—had been pre- 
sented in bold outline by former Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall in his address of June 5, 1947 at Harvard University, 
after having already been sketched out by then Assistant 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson in a less publicized speech in 
Cleveland, Mississippi. In its original form the Marshall Plan 
was neither anti-Russian nor anti-Communist. “Our policy,” 
said Marshall at Harvard, “is not directed against any country 
or doctrine, but against hunger, desperation and chaos.” Its 
announced objective was “the revival of a working economy in 
the world, so as to permit the emergence of political and social 
conditions in which free institutions could exist.’”’ It is important 
to stress this concept of the Marshall Plan because it was ob- 
scured by two developments: the refusal of the U.S.S.R. on its 
own behalf and on behalf of its Eastern European neighbors, 
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to participate in the plan, followed by Communist attempts to 
prevent its realization in the participating nations; and the prior 
proclamation of the Truman Doctrine in March 1947, which 
pledged American aid to all “free” nations menaced by Russia 
and communism through a policy of “containment” that em- 
phasized military rather than economic measures. This policy, 
applied in Greece and Turkey but conceivably applicable in 
other areas of the world where Russia and communism are 
regarded as threats, in theory combined economic rehabilitation 
with measures of military security. Two years later, in 1949, 
the United States undertook to supplement the economic assist- 
ance given to Western Europe under the ERP by arms ship- 
ments under the North Atlantic treaty. This treaty carried 
forward, on a broader geographic scale, some of the objectives 
of the Truman Doctrine which originally had appeared to cover 
only nations along the immediate periphery of the U.S.S.R. 

Some American observers have taken the view that the 
Marshall Plan and the Truman Doctrine are incompatible, and 
that one tends to defeat the other. They point out that diversion 
of money, materials and manpower to preparation for a possible 
war, both in the United States and in Western Europe, will 
jeopardize recovery, bring about unemployment and another 
depression, and create a fertile soil for political extremism which 
the Marshall Plan was designed to combat through economic 
and social improvement. The American government, for its 
part, argues that Europe cannot achieve lasting economic re- 
covery as long as it lives in fear of aggression. 

It would be hypocritical to assert that the Marshall Plan 
was inspired solely by generosity. This would be more than 
human—and attempts by some American commentators to 
interpret it in that sense have not sounded convincing. The 
American people and their representatives in Congress were 
certainly inspired in part by genuine sympathy for the plight 
of Europeans, but in part also by the national interests of the 
United States, recognizing—and this was a great step forward 
in the direction of developing an intelligent and constructive 
foreign policy—that if Europe’s crisis continued, the United 
States would suffer from it sooner or later. 

An important aspect of American self-interest in the Marshall 
Plan was the realization that this country’s industry, vastly 
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expanded during the war to meet the needs of our own armed 
forces and those of our Allies all over the globe, might undergo 
sudden and dangerous shrinkage unless outlets could be found 
abroad for its increased output. It was, however, a revolutionary 
change in American thinking to recognize that a country cannot 
export without making some contributions to its customers, in 
the form either of gifts, imports, loans or investments—and this 
change has since then deeply affected American foreign economic 
policy. Pending the recovery of Europe’s exporting concerns, 
the Marshall Plan effectively met both the needs of Europe for 
goods from this country they themselves could not purchase 
because of shortage of dollars, and the need of the American 
economy to continue industrial and agricultural production close 
to wartime levels. 

In return for Marshall Plan aid, the United States hoped to 
achieve two things: a greater measure of stability in Western 
Europe, which in turn would strengthen the security of the 
American people; and integration of Western Europe, at least in 
the economic sphere, so as to permit freer exchange of goods in 
that area without tariffs and other trade restrictions. After two 
years of the ERP, the American government is satisfied to see 
that communism has declined, although it is not by any means 
routed, in countries like France and Italy which appeared to be 
threatened by Communist coups. It has come to the conclusion, 
however, that the countries of Western Europe have as yet made 
little effort toward economic “integration” in such a way as to 
reduce their dependence on the United States after termination 
of the Marshall Plan in 1952. That is why French Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman’s plan for a Franco-German coal-steel 
pool has been greeted with so much enthusiasm in Washington. 

Nations in other continents—notably Asia and Latin America 
—have expressed concern and dissatisfaction with the amount 
of financial aid they have found it possible to obtain either 
directly from the United States or from international agencies 
in which the United States is a major factor, notably the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, as compared 
with the aid given by Washington to Europe in various forms, 
from UNRRA through ERP. It has been suggested that at least 
“Little Marshall Plans’ should be worked out for other con- 
tinents. Asian spokesmen have also expressed fear that American 
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financial aid to some of the Western European countries which 
have colonial possessions might be utilized to hold down move- 
ments for independence—an issue made acute by Washington’s 
recognition of the Bao Dai regime in Indo-China. 

In commenting on suggestions about Marshall Plans for other 
continents, American spokesmen have stressed two points. First, 
they contend that the United States does not command unlimited 
financial resources, and must therefore use them in areas where 
they can be used most effectively—that is in Western Europe, 
whose industrial nations are expected to make a relatively quick 
recovery, and then be in a position, in turn to export tools and 
machinery needed by less advanced countries. Second, Americans 
contend that certain preconditions for effective utilization of 
American financial aid do not exist, for example, in some of the 
countries of Asia. Among such preconditions are minimal stan- 
dards of health, education, agricultural development and labor 
skills without which it is believed in the United States that 
ambitious industrialization programs now being discussed in 
Asia and other continents might prove to be built on sand. The 
American government, moreover, takes the view that henceforth 
funds for the development of economies of other countries should 
be provided primarily by private capital, and that Washington 
should merely exercise functions of direction and co-ordination. 
If private investors, however, are to finance economic projects 
outside the United States, they will expect some guarantee for 
their investments, both on the part of the governments of 
countries seeking to obtain loans or credits, and on the part of 
the American government. Should the United States alone under- 
take to furnish the necessary assistance, it would be subject to 
charges of “imperialism” which would play directly into the 
hands of the Communists. Therefore, from the American point 
of view, it would appear desirable to have assistance to under- 
developed nations channeled through the United Nations and 
other international agencies. The United States is also convinced 
that the underdeveloped areas, like the recipients of the Marshall 
Plan, must make an effort to help themselves, and render each 
other mutual aid. 

These various considerations, as seen by Americans, are 
embodied in Point Four of President Truman’s Inaugural Address 
of January 20, 1949, and in plans to implement Point Four made 
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known by the Department of State on June 14, 1949. In contrast 
to the Marshall Plan, which is an admittedly emergency measure 
with a time limit of four years, Point Four envisages long-term 
projects which would lay the groundwork for economic develop- 
ment of areas now underdeveloped. 

President Truman’s “‘bold new programme” to promote “the 
improvement and growth of underveloped areas” was inspired by 
growing realization in Washington that American foreign trade 
policy is not likely to succeed unless there is a well-coordinated 
plan to achieve a better balance in the economies of countries 
which now depend largely on the export of food and raw 
materials. Nor, it is now believed, will the countries participating 
in the ERP become self-supporting with a reasonable standard 
of living by 1953 if the primary producers fail to expand and 
diversify their production. Since the second world war the 
United States, in official statements, has advocated freer interna- 
tional trade, and made a vigorous plea for this policy at the 
Havana conference of 1948 where the charter of the International 
Trade Organization (ITO) was accepted, but only after protracted 
debate and many criticisms on the part of primary producers, 
including India. 

At the present time some leading students of world trade 
problems believe that the real key to economic progress is larger 
and more efficient productive capacity in as many countries as 
possible rather than freer trade as such. Economic development 
through concerted action is regarded as the alternative to 
resugence of economic nationalism, and such development, it is 
emphasized, will be beneficial to all nations. In explaining Point 
Four, Mr. Truman said that “experience shows that our commerce 
with other countries expands as they progress industrially and 
economically.” His statement on this issue moderated fears 
expressed at Havana that the United States, in order to retain 
markets abroad for its industrial products, would seek to post- 
pone or prevent industrialization of less developed countries. 
Other nations, however, seriously doubt whether the United 
States government will be able to implement its theories about 
trade liberalization by materially increasing imports and allevi- 
ating cumbersome customs procedures. The main criticism 
immediately made of the Point Four programme announced by 
the United States was that the amount of money set aside for the 
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financing of technical assistance—$45 million dollars—was far 
from “bold” and in fact would prove inadequate when compared 
with the sum of $85 million dollars proposed by UN Secretary 
General Trygve Lie, and the amounts of between $500 million 
and one billion reported to have been originally considered by 
the State Department—let alone the $20 billion projected for 
the ERP. 

The second panel of the triptych of United States policy 
toward Western Europe consists of projects for political union of 
the nations of that region. In the course of Congressional dis- 
cussions of the Marshall Plan, several members of Congress 
expressed the point of view that Europe would be unable to re- 
habilitate its economy if fear of aggression persisted, beclouding 
the economic outlook and jeopardizing political stability. They 
therefore contended that the programme of economic aid to 
Europe would have to be accompanied by a programme of 
political union between the countries benefiting by ERP, and by 
a programme of mutual military assistance against aggression— 
presumably on the part of the U.S.S.R. During the first year of 
operations of the ERP, 1948-49, this larger concept of relations 
within the Marshall Plan group of nations, as well as between 
this group and the United States, gained more and more adher- 
ents both in official circles and among the American public. 

From the political point of view, Americans find it difficult 
to understand the division of the European continent into a 
large number of small compartmentalized nations, each with its 
full panoply of frontier and tariff restrictions which, as Ameri- 
cans see it, result only in blocking trade and communications 
between peoples who for their own good should be co-operating 
with each other as much as possible. It is true, as Europeans are 
quick to point out, that Americans do not view with the same 
concern the compartmentalization of Central and South America, 
with their total of twenty nations, whose populations in some 
cases are smaller than those of even the smaller nations of 
Western Europe. This difference in attitude on the part of the 
United States toward the political and economic map of Europe 
as compared with that of Latin America is due primarily to the 
belief that European nations engage far more frequently in 
armed conflicts creating serious problems for the United States, 
as has proved true in two world wars, while the nations of the 
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Western Hemisphere, owing to a number of favourable circum- 
stances—among them the very important circumstance that only 
one great power exists in this region—have been relatively little 
plagued by wars, and such conflicts as have occured have not 
threatened to explode into global struggles. In any case Ameri- 
cans, who are convinced that the great economic upsurge and 
prosperity of the United States can be explained in large part 
by the fact that this country, continental in size, is free of tariff 
barriers, believe it is absolutely necessary that Europe, if it is to 
achieve permanent rehabilitation, must abandon its ancient 
system of small national states, and create some form of tariff- 
free economic union. They believe also that it will prove 
impossible to establish such a union unless there is a political 
federation on the continent, at least of Western Europe, if not of 
Europe as a whole. 

Europeans who have given thought to federation possibilities 
find the American programme too schematic, and not sufficiently 
alive to the special conditions created in Europe by a long and 
tumultuous history of clashes between peoples and repeated 
efforts to assert and preserve national characteristics, traditions, 
and aspirations within given territorial confines. Even those 
European spcekesmen who are themselves genuinely eager to see 
the development of a union on the continent, and the disappear- 
ance of barriers between nations, feel that Americans expect too 
much in too short a time, urge patience, and take the view that 
a union hastily contrived to meet the deadline of the ERP’s 
termination in 1952 might cause more harm than good by dis- 
rupting efforts now being made by each nation to achieve 
economic recovery and political stabilization. The most optimistic 
European supporters of union contend that it will take at least 
twenty or twenty-five years to lay the groundwork for a prac- 
ticable system, and resolve such problems as Britain’s reluctance 
to become too closely linked with the continent, the role of 
Germany in a European federation, and the relationship of this 
federation to the U.S.S.R.—central problems which, according to 
Europeans, have received scanty consideration in the United 
States. 

Practical experience with European problems gained by many 
Americans since 1945 through the operations of various govern- 
ment agencies, particularly the Economic Co-operation Admini- 
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stration, has served to moderate the impatience earlier displayed 
by the United States with respect to what had been considered 
undue slowness on the part of Europeans in framing plans for 
continental or Western European union. There is growing reali- 
zation among Americans that, if the movement for federation is 
to play a vital role, it must come from Europe itself, and not be 
brought about in response to urging by the United States. Never- 
theless, many thoughtful Americans—and this is not always 
sufficiently understood in Europe—believe that the beneficial 
effects of the ERP will be dissipated over the long run unless the 
European countries make use of the respite thereby gained to 
re-organize fundamentally the entire economy of the continent, 
and with it political relationships as well. As a result, such steps 
as have been taken in Western Europe toward closer working 
relations between countries of that region—notably the establish- 
ment of the Organization for European Economic Co-operation 
(OEEC) in 1948, the creation of the Council of Europe in 1949 
and the Schuman Plan have been welcomed in the United States, 
perhaps with greater hopes of their efficacy in consolidating 
Western Europe than actual circumstances justify. 

The United States has been particularly interested in the 
activities of the “Western Union” nations—Britain, France, The 
Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg—which, following the 
Communist coup of February 1948 in Czechoslovakia concluded 
the Brussels pact in March of that year, providing for mutual 
military aid against aggression for a period of fifty years. The 
Washington Administration associated the United States directly 
but vaguely with the movement for regional European security 
in the address President Truman made to Congress on March 17, 
1948, the day the Brussels pact was signed. President Truman 
then said: “This development deserves our full support. I am 
confident that the United States will, by appropriate means, 
extend to the free nations the support which the situation 
requires. I am sure that the determination of the free countries 
of Europe to protect themselves will be matched by an equal 
determination on our part to help them do so.” The Senate, on 
June 11, 1948, accelerated the development of the regional treaty 
policy by passing Resolution 239, known as the Vandenberg 
resolution, by 64 to 4, after debate which consumed only one 
afternoon. 
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Encouraged by this resolution, the State Department initiated 
conversations with the Brussels nations and Canada to explore 
the possibility of further co-operative efforts in the political and 
security fields. In the same month military representatives of the 
United States and Canada began to take part in the consultations 
of the Permanent Military Committee of the Brussels nations. 
Canadian officials spoke more freely and more vigorously than 
Americans about the desirability of an Atlantic pact. “The best 
guarantee of peace today is the creation and preservation by the 
nations of the Free World, under the leadership of Great Britain, 
the United States, and France, of an overwhelming preponderance 
of force over any adversary or possible combination of adver- 
saries,” said Louis S. St. Laurent, then Canadian Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, and now Premier of Canada, on June 
11, 1948, in Toronto. Negotiations for the drafting of a North 
Atlantic security treaty which opened in Washington on Decem- 
ber 10 began after the Brussels powers had chosen officers to 
command the branches of their combined forces, had approved 
a common defence policy, and had set up headquarters at Fon- 
tainebleau—although no amalgamation of armed forces has yet 
taken place in Western Europe. 

The mere proposal of such a security pact marked a revolu- 
tionary step in American policy. Until now, the United States, 
following the advice given by George Washington in his Farewell 
Address that the American Republic should avoid all permanent 
alliances, had been opposed to any political or military engage- 
ment with other countries, except for temporary emergencies 
such as war. This view persisted after World War II, even 
when Winston Churchill, at Fulton, Missouri, had proposed in 
March 1946 the formation of a “fraternal association” between 
the United States and Britain implemented by mutual military 
aid. It is incorrect, however, to say, as was done in a State 
Department document analyzing proposals for the pact, that the 
North Atlantic pact represenied the “first” occasion on which the 
United States had undertaken, in advance of war, to give aid to 
victims of aggression—for the country had accepted just such an 
undertaking by becoming a member of the United Nations under 
the San Francisco Charter of 1945. 

When Mr. Churchill spoke at Fulton, however, the Washington 
Administration still hoped that the United Nations would succeed 
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in effecting military arrangements envisaged in the Charter, and 
that these arrangements would be adequate to prevent any act 
of aggression. Only after the negotiations of the Big Five in the 
UN Military Committee, reflecting the deadlock in East-West 
relations, had reached a dead end in 1948, did former reluctance 
to enter military alliances begin to decline in official circles. 
Thirty-five months after Fulton President Truman, newly elected 
to office, disclosed the change in the Administration’s attitude 
when, in his Budget Message of January 10, 1949 and in his 
Inaugural Address of January 20, he proposed that the United 
States, by treaty, associate itself in a “collective defense arrange- 
ment” with “free” European countries in order to “strengthen the 
North Atlantic Area.’”’ In April 1950, following a conference of 
North Atlantic pact military leaders at The Hague, General Omar 
Bradley, Chairman of the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
went so far as to declare in Chicago that the United States might 
have to give up some of its sovereignty and accommodate its 
military programme to the programmes of its coalition partners. 
And at the May conference of the Atlantic nations in London it 
was agreed to create a ‘“‘balanced collective force” in such a way 
as not to impair the economic recovery of the Marshall Plan 
countries. 

The crux of the security problem, as the United States sees it, 
is the doubt that, under existing conditions, the United Nations 
Security Council can take “the measures necessary to restore and 
maintain international peace and security.” It must be assumed, 
therefore, that decisions about the initiation and termination of 
military operations under the pact would be reached by a regional 
group, not by the United Nations organization as a whole. The 
reason why the United States believes that the Security Council 
is not in a position to act in case of aggression is that, after four 
years of discussion, the Military Committee of the UN, composed 
of representatives of the Big Five—the United States, Britain, 
France, the U.S.S.R. and China—failed to reach agreement con- 
cerning the military forces which UN members, under the 
Charter, had promised to furnish to the UN for maintenance of 
collective security. This deadlock in the Military Committee is 
but one facet of the persisting conflict between great powers in 
the United Nations—a conflict which, in the opinion of the 
United States, is due entirely to the non-co-operativeness of the 
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U.S.S.R. Moreover, it is the official American view that the 
conflict is not one between the United States and the U.S.S.R., 
but between the U.S.S.R. and the rest of the world. Pending 
termination or at least alleviation of this conflict, Washington 
believes it is necessary to take appropriate measures, either 
unilaterally or on a regional basis, to check Russia and commun- 
ism, and to ward off Russian aggression if it should occur. 

In spite of this pessimistic overall view of the current situation 
in the United Nations, the United States has repeatedly reaffirmed 
its faith in the international organization, and stated over and 
over again that the UN is a foundation-stone of American foreign 
policy. On March 17, 1949, in transmitting to President Truman 
the annual report on United States participation in the United 
Nations during 1948, Secretary of State Dean Acheson, after 
analyzing the many difficulties faced by the UN, concluded: 
“Nevertheless, there is no sound reason for Americans to lose 
confidence in the United Nations. Responsible collective judg- 
ment on matters of international concern is better than the 
interested and sometimes irresponsible judgments of individual 
nations. The future of America is closely related to the extension 
of democratic principles and practices in other areas; we believe 
the United Nations is the proper agency for promoting that 
extension by peaceful and proper means. Much remains to be 
done; the present need is to reaffirm our belief in the Charter of 
the United Nations and to strengthen our support for its processes 
of peace.” Speaking at the dedication of the World War Memorial 
Park in Little Rock, Arkansas, on June 11, 1949, President Truman 
declared that the United Nations is “a valuable instrument,” 
adding: “It has already achieved the peaceful settlement of diffi- 
cult issues. It has stopped hostilities in the Near East and in 
Indonesia. It has done a great deal to explore and find solutions 
for many of the economic and social problems which afflict the 
world.” At the same time, he said: “Much remains to be done, 
however, to carry out the principles of the United Nations,” and 
then described the North Atlantic pact as an attempt by this 
country and by other nations to provide greater assurance 
within the terms of the UN Charter against the danger of armed 
conflict. 

The declared determination of the United States to base its 
policy on the United Nations has been tempered, in practice, by 
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two factors: the belief, already noted, that the U.S.S.R. has con- 
sistently sought to block operation of the UN and to undermine 
its decisions; and an almost automatic reflex on the part of 
American leaders, when dealing with measures regarded as of 
major importance for national interests, to take unilateral action 
outside the framework of the UN—on some occasions because of 
reluctance to have such measures subject to discussion or veto 
by the U.S.S.R., on others because of a disposition on the part of 
Congress to work directly through national rather than interna- 
tional agencies. This tendency to operate simultaneously on 
national and international planes is by no means peculiar to the 
United States, and has been displayed by other UN members, 
great and small, whenever their interests appear to be at stake. 

Today, five years after V-E Day, Washington policy-makers, 
in their endeavour to develop an effective “total” foreign policy 
that would command maximum support at home, are concentrat- 
ing their attention on six major questions: 

1. How can the United States, while maintaining its post-war scale 
of exports, provide outlets for the exports of Western European indus- 
trial nations when the Marshall Plan ends in 1952? Through increased 
imports? Long-term investments in Europe? An expanded Point 
Four programme? Or all of these measures combined? 

2. How can the economic requirements of minimum living standards 
in the North Atlantic pact nations be reconciled with the military require- 
ments of a North Atlantic coalition capable of resisting Russian 
aggression? Will shipments of American arms to Europe suffice— 
or will the United States have to supply additional funds, as 
well as its own armed forces? Should Western Germany be re- 
armed, and made a part of the North Atlantic coalition? Should 
the United States insist on a Western European union—or become 
a member of the “Atlantic High Council” proposed by France. 

3. Granting that the economic rehabilitation and military defence 
of Europe retain top priority in American calculations, how much 
attention should the United States devote to Asia? What course 
appears to be most practicable, if not necessarily most desirable, 
toward that continent convulsed by civil strife? Should Washing- 
ton recognize the Chinese Communist regime, or at least acquiesce 
in its representation in the United Nations? Should it try to hold 
the line in Indo-China—or other areas of Asia as yet free of 
Communist control? Or would such holding operations alienate 
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potential support of the United States on the part of India? 
Should the United States, under the projected peace treaty with 
Japan, insist on the right to maintain bases in that country—or 
desist from doing so? Should it consider the rearmament of Japan, 
even at the risk of estranging members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations? Should it base defence of Asia on a Common- 
wealth coalition—India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Australia and New 
Zealand? Should it take responsibility for the defence of 
Formosa? 

4. In applying the Point Four programme in underdeveloped 
countries, should the United States accommodate itself to existing 
political, economic and social conditions, no matter how backward and 
how unfavourable to sound use of American funds—or should it press 
for fundamental changes, even if such changes might appear revolu- 
tionary to existing governments, whether those of Western colonial 
powers or of native rulers? 

5. In resisting Russia and communism in Europe, should the 


United States insist on preservation of existing political, economic and 
social conditions, and oppose all changes, whether urged by Socialists 
or by other reformers? Or should it press for changes consonant with 
American ideals and practices, irrespective of whether they are also 
supported by Socialists—or even Communists? 

6. Should the United States abandon identification of Russia and 
communism, and indicate willingness to work with Communist regimes 
(as it is doing in Yugoslavia) provided they oppose Russia? Should it 
shift the focal point of its attack from communism to Russian 


imperialism? Would this course serve to consolidate communism 
in countries outside Russia? 

‘Answers to these major questions are not easy to arrive at. 
Nor is it possible to assume, in a rapidly changing world, that 
answers, even when agreed on, will prove workable for any 
length of time. Perhaps the greatest task facing the American 
people in this period of strenuous re-examination is to learn that 
the “cold war” will require infinite patience as well as wisdom, 
and that international negotiations are a slow, often tedius, 
process in which spectacular “victories” by one side or the other 
are the exception, not the rule. Only by learning these lessons, 
long familiar to older nations, can the American people achieve 
the political maturity it needs to play successfully its new role 


of great world power. \ oe " 
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Michael A. Heilperin 
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Fs years after the end of the second world war the economy 
of our planet still offers a most disturbing spectacle of division 
and disintegration. That the world economy should be divided 
in two by the cleavage between the Soviet and non-Soviet world 
is, of course, inevitable; that the non-Soviet world should be as 
economically divided and torn asunder as it is is not inevitable, is 
hardly excusable, and has most serious and disastrous implica- 
tions. 

The revival of multilateral world trade—at least in the non- 
Soviet part of our planet—should have been number one target 
to be aimed at when the shooting war came to an end. That 
such was the original intent is witnessed by certain provisions 
of the Lend Lease Agreements and the original draft of the 
“Proposals for the Expansion of World Trade and Employment,” 
published by the U.S. Department of State at the end of 1945, 
at the time of the Anglo-American loan agreement, and under- 
lying the I.T.O. Conference which were to follow. It is true— 
and surprising—that the term “multilateral trade” doesn’t appear 
in any of the statements relative to post-war economic reconstruc- 
tion; the concept was nevertheless implicit in a good many dis- 
cussions carried out during the war and at its immediate after- 
math. It is noteworthy that the concept got pretty much lost 
sight of in more recent years. 

What is multilateral trade? Multilateral trade or, more 
precisely, multilateral payments is a term describing the type 
of international economic relations which develops when a coun- 
try’s foreign economic transactions are balanced with the world 
at large without being necessarily in equilibrium with any one 
foreign country in particular, and when surplus balances obtained 
in dealings with one country can be used for the purpose of pay- 
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ing up a deficit incurred in dealings with another. It will 
immediately appear that multilateral payments depend not only 
upon the absence of quantitative governmental restrictions and 
regulations on trade but also, and primarily, on the inter-convert- 
ibility of currencies. Unless balances earned in one currency 
can be transferred at will into another currency the system of 
multilateral payments cannot function. 

Whenever currencies are free and trade is conducted by 
private enterprise without quantitative trade restrictions or pro- 
hibitive tariffs the multilateral pattern of world trade and 
payments develops as a matter of course. We have multilateral 
trade, as it were, within each country. There is multilateral 
trade de facto, although it is not customarily discussed in those 
terms, between the forty-eight states of the United States or 
between the ten provinces of Canada. We had multilateral 
trade prior to 1914 and again for a few years at the peak of 
the inter-war economic recovery. The great depression com- 
bined with a greatly intensified economic nationalism and with 
the extension of economic powers of the state precipitated the 
disintegration of the multilateral pattern of international eco- 
nomic relations. The war further increased that tendency, and 
since the end of the war, for reasons which will be set out below, 
it has not proven possible so far to re-establish multilateral world 
trade. Yet, there is no better way to achieve “the economic 
integration” of a wide and politically divided area than by 
multilateral trade, and if integration is really to be considered 
an objective of the western world then the future of multilateral 
trade must be given a very much greater deal of attention than 
it currently receives, not only in terms of the “North Atlantic 
community” alone but in terms of the entire non-Soviet world. 


II 
The re-establishment of multilateral world trade has run into 
serious obstacles in the past five years. These consisted, on the 
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one hand, in the continuing adherence of most governments to 
quantitative restrictions on trade and payments and, on the 
other, in the adoption of a universalistic rather than a selective 
or nuclear approach to the solution of the problem. Because of 
the persistence of restrictionist policies on the part of most 
governments a universalist approach was foredoomed to failure, 
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a failure which was made completely evident when the Havana 
Charter for an International Trade Organization was published 
in the spring of 1948. 

In order to secure the adherence of over fifty countries 
participating in the Havana Conferences (and even of the 
smaller number of countries participating in the preparatory con- 
ferences leading up to it) the Havana Charter, as well as its 
London and Geneva precursors, allowed exceptions so wide and 
qualifications so damaging to the rules of non-discriminatory 
multilateral trade as to turn the Havana Charter into a document 
codifying economic nationalism.’ 

A different and better kind of Charter would have found 
few adherents at that time. Most countries either believed in 
the maintenance of restrictions on trade and payments as a part 
of their economic solvency or saw no practical way of removing 
them on account of the economic difficulties with which they 
were currently faced. In the past two years the situation seems 
definitely to have improved in both respects. In a certain 
number of countries the trend seems to be away from state 
socialism, while the economic situation is improving throughout 
most of the countries and leads here and there to significant 
relaxations of controls. In 1950 more countries can be persuaded 
to adopt measures conducive to a revival of multilateral trade 
than in 1947 or 1948, and in 1951 and 1952 their number may 
well be further enlarged. This experience, especially when 
coupled with certain lessons from recent as well as from a 
distant past, would indicate the advisability of following a selec- 
tive or nuclear approach to the reconstruction of freer world 
trade and free international payments. This has been well stated 
by the Canadian economist, Edward Dana Wilgress in his in- 
clusive critique of the Havana Charter entitled, 4 New Attempt 
at Internationalism: 

This nuclear approach to internationalism is not, of course, 
so grandiose a scheme as universal world cooperation around the 
conference table; neither is its aim so sweeping as global economic 
integration. And yet, in its very modesty its statesmanship is to 
be most recommended. ... In an anarchic, autarchic world, it 


‘The reader will find an analysis of the Havana Charter by the 
present writer in 7he Canadian Banker, September, 1949, pp. 56-65. 
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recognizes that limited real agreement is more fruitful than universal, 

artificial accord.’ 

In a recent issue of the magazine Fortune’ I suggested that 
the United States undertake to exercise leadership in the pro- 
motion of multilateral trade by means of comprehensive bilateral 
economic treaties negotiated with countries of like mind. The 
following might perhaps be quoted from that article: 

On the basis of a new and low U.S. tariff one could revive the 
concept of a selective or nuclear approach to the reconstruction 
of multilateral trade. The U.S. could then conclude new comprehen- 
sive treaties of commerce, whose quasi-free trade terms would be 
made available not to everybody but only to those countries that 
would commit themselves to the abandonment of import quotas, 
exchange control, and discriminatory practices of all kinds with 
the U.S. and with other members of the group. Investment treaties 

would become part of these new comprehensive treaties of 
commerce. The now virtually useless most-favoured-nation clause 
would henceforth be limited to these new treaties and thus be 
endowed again with its full meaning and effectiveness. 

In following that line of thought one step further, and in 
addressing myself primarily to a Canadian audience, I now wish 
to suggest that the most logical first partner with whom the 
United States might envisage such a treaty is, of course, Canada. 
Should the two countries become thus linked together by closer 
economic ties than have ever united them in the past, they 
might together become the most effective nucleus of an expand- 
ing multilateral trading area. In particular, they might under- 
take jointly the difficult task of helping Great Britain to extri- 
cate itself from the trade and payment controls inherited from 
the war which prevent that country from playing in full its 
role as one of the principal trading and financial centres of the 
world. If we truly seek the rehabilitation of multilateral trade 
throughout the non-Soviet world, there is no step leading to it 
that would be more important than the restoration of full con- 
vertibility to the pound sterling, and that I believe could be 
more readily accomplished by a U.S.-Canadian partnership 
entering into a co-operative agreement with Great Britain than 
by any other method. 


°A New Attempt at Internationalism by Edward Dana Wilgress, Doctoral 
Dissertation at the University of Geneva, Graduate Institute of Inte 
national Studies, published by Societe D’Edition D’Enseignemer 
Superieur, Paris, 1949. 

*“The Missing Key to U.S. Policy,” Fortune Magazine, February, 1950. 
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Canada would appear to be one of the principal sufferers 
from the breakup of the multilateral trading system and of the 
inconvertibility of the pound sterling. Traditionally Canada’s 
balance of payments with the United States was deficitary and 
the deficit was paid by the surplus in her balance of payments 
with the United Kingdom and other countries. London was the 
place where Canada would normally obtain the dollars with 
vhich to cover her payments deficit with the United States. 
Since the end of the war Canada has continued to have a strong 
balance-of-payments position with the world at large, but she 
is not able to obtain in London, or anywhere else, the dollars 
needed to pay her American deficit; a sterling surplus cannot 
be used any more for that purpose owing to the inconvertibility 
of the pound. 

After the war Canadian imports from the United States 
were so much more than Canadian exports that the excess of 
imports from the United States increased from 146 million 
Canadian dollars in 1938 to 918 million in 1947. Emergency 
exchange and import controls restricted Canadian imports from 
the United States by 170 million dollars between 1947 and 1948. 
There developed simultaneously a great expansion of Canadian 
exports to the United States amounting to an increase of nearly 
a half billion Canadian dollars between 1947 and 1948, a level 
maintained through 1949. As a result of this export expansion and 
of “off-shore” purchases in Canada, under the ECA programme, 
Canada’s balance-of-payments condition with respect to the 
United States improved so much that it became possible in 1949 
to relax trade and payments controls. In 1950 the situation con- 
tinues to be very favourable. However, the prospect of a reduc- 
tion of Marshall Plan expenditures in Canada, as well as the 
prospect of the end of the entire programme in 1952, presents 
for Canada a serious balance-of-payments problem wni/ess sterling 
becomes convertible in the meantime, at least as far as current 
transactions are concerned. 

Faced with these prospective difficulties Canada can adopt 
one of two courses of action. It can adapt itself to the bilateralist, 
pattern of restricted and regimented world trade, especially as 
practised in recent year by Great Britain, or it can join the 
United States in the development of policies which would help 
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making sterling convertible—provided, of course, that the United 
States itself engaged in such policies. 

For a country in Canada’s economic position, the former 
course would be a kind of last resort policy, considering that it 
would deprive her, in the longer run, of great benefits of multi- 
lateral trade. For the United States the adoption by Canada of 
the policy of adaptation of bilateralism would mean a set-back 
of major proportions in terms of the objective of achieving a 
well-knit world economy. It would also mean that an important 
wedge would have been driven between the two North American 
democracies, a development which could not but adversely affect 
the prosperity and security of both of them. It seems imperative, 
therefore, that on both sides of the frontier major efforts should 
be undertaken leading to closer economic integration instead of 
greater economic division. 

IV 

Politically and militarily Canada and the United States have 
been brought very much closer together under the impact of the 
late war and through the consideration of their security problems 
in the field of atomic and air warfare. No corresponding economic 
policies seem to have so far been designed. It is true that Canada 
participated in the Anglo-American monetary conversations of 
September 1949, which preceded the devaluation of the pound 
sterling and the much milder devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar. Whereas the problem of Britain’s war debts to India, 
Egypt, etc. (the so-called sterling balance) was not more than 
mentioned at that time, Canada’s interest along with that of the 
United States in the eventual settlement of that vexing problem 
was explicity affirmed. A starting point has thus been at least 
created for a further action which so far, however, has not been 
undertaken. Instead, an important move has taken place in the 
direction of adapting Canada to the bilateralist world in which 
that country is forced to live since sterling has ceased to be con- 
vertible into U.S. dollars. That move consisted of the establish- 
ment of the Canadian Dollar-Sterling Import Board under the 
direction of one of Canada’s outstanding industrial leaders, Mr. 
James S. Duncan. The remedy to Canada’s predicament lies, 
says Mr. Duncan, in the diversion of a portion of Canadian 
imports from the United States to the sterling area. To quote 
from his address to the Canadian Retail Federation on January 
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31st, 1950: “A switch of 15% of our Canadian purchases in the 
United States to the United Kingdom would not only go a long 
way towards solving some of our problems, but should not be 
impossible of attainment.” On the assumption that sterling will 
remain inconvertible into dollars for an indefinite time to come, 
no one could deny that Mr. Duncan is right when he tells his 
Canadian audience: “we must buy more goods from the sterling 
area and less from the United States.” 

In a “bilateralist’” world it is entirely appropriate to insist 
upon “the good old-fashioned and homely remedy of buying from 
those who buy from us,” but that remedy is far less wholesome 
within the framework of multilateralism. As I have suggested 
earlier in this article, trade within a country is essentially multi- 
lateral and it is our everyday experience that we do not buy from 
those who buy from us—the opposite is more often the case. 
It is because we do not buy essentially from those who buy from 
us, and because we sell to everybody and buy from everybody 
without any concern over balancing our transactions with any- 
body in particular, that we can exercise to the fullest extent our 
freedom of choice and follow more fully the lines of economic 
advantage. The same is, of course, true in a world economy, 
especially when trade is conducted by private business enterprise. 
A company doesn’t buy, generally speaking, from those to whom 
it sells, customers and suppliers are not the same people. Why 
should it be different with nations taken as a whole? And can 
nations “be taken as a whole” for any length of time without the 
men who compose these nations losing a substantial part of their 
freedom? Indeed the pitfalls are very dangerous along the road 
of adaptation to bilateralism and they involve, in the long run, 
less well being as well as less freedom. 

There is no reason, of course, why Canada’s imports from 
Great Britain could not expand as a result of the British industry 
becoming more competitive and British marketing methods more 
aggressive and better adapted to Canadian habits and needs than 
they have been in the recent past. There is no reason why the 
operation of the market economy should not bring about a substi- 
tution of British goods for American goods over a part, at least, 
of Canadian imports. Nor would I hesitate to say that such a 


‘Quoted from Mr. James S. Duncan’s address to the Rotary Club of 
Toronto, December 9th, 1949. 
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change would be beneficial to Canada’s economic stability in an 
unbalanced and insecure world. Where I would have serious 
stricture, however, is when it comes to achieving these shifts by 
means of voluntary but uneconomic decisions, or indeed by means 
of governmental pressure and, eventually, of governmental 
regulation. 

The Canadian government, should it decide that way, could 
bring about major changes in the structure and geographical 
orientation of Canadian imports by means of allocating foreign 
exchange. It is when one bears this possibility in mind that the 
following observations made by Mr. Duncan in his speech to the 
Annual Meeting of Canadian Construction Association acquire an 
ominous sound: 

When considering ways and means of effecting some diversion 
of imports from the United States to the United Kingdom, it is 
fairly obvious that one way of accomplishing this end would be to 
recommend the broadening of the scope of the Exchange Conserva- 
tion Act, but such measures of control are distasteful to the great 
majority of our people. They do not fit into the pattern of our 
Canadian way of life. They should only be resorted to when all 
other methods have proven to be of no avail, and I do believe 
strongly that when the Canadian people fully understand where their 
best interests lie, both as a nation and individually, they can be 
counted upon to adopt the right course of action of their own 
volition, and that they need no coercion or regimentation to keep 
them on the right path. 

It is with this voluntary process that the Dollar-Sterling Trade 
Board is dealing. We are trying to do it in the Canadian way, and if 
we are successful, no extension to the Emergency Exchange Con- 
servation Act will be necessary, and in due course, it is hoped that 
this emergency measure will no longer be required. 

Clearly, if Canada is to avoid a drift in the direction of increas- 
ing trade and payment controls, it is essential that there should 
spring up in a not-too-distant future an economic partnership 
between Canada and the United States aiming at the restoration 
of sterling convertibility and of the multilateral pattern of inter- 
national trade. Considering the way in which events are drifting 
the time to establish 
the balance of this article I shall attempt to describe some was 


such a partnership is running short. In 


in which such a constructive approach could be envisaged 


Just what should the nature of such a U.S.-Canadian economic 
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partnership be? It should, evidently, involve two elements: (1) a 
tightening of economic links between the two countries, and (2) 
common action external to the two countries and aiming at the 
restoration of multilateral trade and free international payments. 
As has already been indicated in these pages, the breakdown in 
sterling convertibility has placed Canada in a serious predica- 
ment. Finding a new balance of her foreign payments does not 
depend upon Canada’s actions alone, indeed it depends largely 
upon policies of the United States; an adaptation, on the other 
hand, of the Canadian economy to commercial bilateralism, 
which results from Great Britain’s monetary and commercial 
policies and from the basic fact that dollars are not now freely 
obtainable for sterling, can be done by Canada’s own efforts— 
although probabiy only at a reasonable cost to the Canadian 
people in terms of forgoing certain benefits of world trade, and 
at the further cost of building an artificial wall between the 
economies of the United States and Canada. 

That this predicament is well realized by Canadian economists 
is witnessed by a number of discussions on that subject published 
in the last two or three years. Particular mention might be made 
of the article, “Canada’s Economic Future,” by Wallace Goforth, 
published in this journal, Autumn, 1948, and of the chapter on 
“Canada’s Interest in Multilateral Trade,” by Professor H. F. 
Angus, appearing in the volume Canada’s Economy in a Changing 
li orld, edited by J. Douglas Gibson, and issued under the auspices 
of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Both these 
writers give serious consideration to the problem of establishing 
a U.S.-Canadian customs union or a less comprehensive arrange- 
ment designated in the I.T.O. Charter under the term “free- 
trade area.” Both writers lean towards the latter formula, 
regarding a customs union as politically undesirable and accept- 
able only “under conditions of genuine economic desperation in 
Canada” (Goforth); a customs union “inevitably involves a risk 
of political merger and of loss of separate identity—a risk, so to 
speak, of marriage,’ says Professor Angus. “To justify such a 
risk,” he writes, “Canada’s economic difficulties would have to 
be far greater than they are today.” 

Clearly a customs union is politicaliy difficult to conceive 
between two countries, one of which has many times the popula- 


tion of the other and many times its economic power. It might 
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be said that a customs union is a useful device leading up to 
political federation when the latter is the real goal that is desired 
and aimed at. But since customs unions have no chance of being 
adopted among countries who attach importance to maintaining 
their separate political identities, it would seem, therefore, reas- 
onable to eliminate the idea of a U.S.-Canadian customs union 
from this discussion as being a politically impractical proposal. 
Because of that, as well as of limits of space, it would not seem 
useful to discuss in the present context the economic implica- 
tions of such a union. Instead let us consider the other alterna- 
tive, which is favored by both Canadian writers referred to 
above: the establishment of a “free-trade area.” 

If a customs union involves the elimination of all economic 
frontiers between participating countries and the adoption of 
common tariffs against the outside world, the “free-trade areas,’ 
as defined in the Havana Charter neither eliminates the former 
nor calls for the latter. The Havana definition of a “free-trade 


aieaslll may be useful to recall: 


a -trade area shall be understood to mean a group of two or 
more customs territories in which the duties and other restrictive 
regulations of commerce ... are eliminated on substantially all 


the trade between the constituent territories in products originating 
I od 


in such territories.° 
What the concept of a “free-trade area” really involves is freedom 
of trade on products originating in their entirety in one of the 
component countries while allowing tariff barriers to remain 
between component areas in respect of goods imported from 
abroad or produced with the use of imported materials. Actually, 
it is a formula for liberalizing trade between two or more coun- 
tries but without establishing free trade between those countries. 

Commenting on the favorable features of the “free-trade 
area,” Mr. Goforth emphasizes particularly, (1) the fact that 
trade restrictions would be eliminated gradually, (2) that Canada 
“would escape the irrevocable consequences of a permanent 
monogamous ‘marriage’ with the United States” and retain the 
ability to enter into other special arrangements with other 


‘Article 44, paragraph 4 (b) of the Charter. 


“The Havana Charter exempts from that elimination of restrictions 
those elegy: sme Ww waich are introduce d for balane e-of-payments reasons, 
the rel weakenin 1eaning and practical aspect of the concept of a 

“free- toute area.’ 2 the present article this Havana exception is not 


accepted as valid. 
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countries such as the United Kingdom, and (3) the possibility 
within such an arrangement of arriving at a U.S.-Canadian 
agreement in respect of price support programmes for agricul- 
ture. He also indicates that “the free trade area would, in 
effect, be another and somewhat more effective form of ‘Reci- 
procity Treaty,’ which Canada has often considered, and once 
actually enjoyed during the middle years of the nineteenth 
century.” 

While in complete agreement with the above-quoted observa- 
tions, it occurs to me that we do not even need the concept of a 
“free-trade area’ in order to arrive at a workable formula for 
U.S.-Canadian economic arrangements. This term, “free-trade 
area” does not strike me as well chosen, conveying as it does an 
impression which is at variance with the real significance of the 
term. What is involved is, in effect, very far removed from free 
trade between the participating countries. I do not think that 
complete free trade between Canada and the United States is in 
the realm of practical possibilities at the present time, much as, 
personally, I should be inclined to advocate its adoption on the 
grounds of long-term considerations, both economic and political. 
As I have indicated earlier in this article, however, the problem 
we are concerned with is one that calls for immediate action, 
and any proposals submitted must be susceptible of being accepted 
soon by both countries. 

My own suggestions would come very close in content, if not 
necessarily in form, to those made by Mr. Goforth in his already- 
quoted article. I think Canada and the United States should seek 
a way to reduce very substantially the trade barriers that now 
divide them. Whether such an arrangement is called a “free- 
trade area” or a “reciprocity treaty” is immaterial, though I 
would rather lean to the second of these terms as being both 
intellectually more candid and politically more opportune. Such 
a treaty, which would liberalize very significantly trade between 
the two countries, should be associated with the renunciation by 
both countries of import quotas and exchange controls. Such a 
condition would be more difficult to accept by Canada, which has 
exchange control, than by the United States which has not. 
Additional measures would, therefore, be necessary on the part 
of the United States not only to encourage Canada to liquidate 
her exchange control system but also to enable her to do so, in 
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view of the peculiar and already-described condition of Canada’s 
balance of payments. 

What is needed is a set of agreements which would come very 
closely to establishing a monetary union between the two coun- 
tries without, however, abolishing or basically modifying the 
central banking system of either of them. The following steps 
would add up to what I think could be regarded as a satisfactory 
programme: 

1. A joint policy board should be established in which the 
central banking system of both countries would participate. 
That board would aim at harmonizing the monetary policies of 
both countries. 

2. As long as Canada experiences special difficulties due to 
the inconvertibility of the pound sterling, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York or the United States Treasury could agree to 
hold indefinite balances of Canadian dollars, thereby forestalling 
any fears Canada might experience concerning a dollar shortage 
on current account or a flight of capital from Canada to the 
United States. Because of the fact that U.S. investments in 
Canada are likely to grow in the future, as Canadian resources 
are utilized to an increasing extent, it is quite likely that the 
“dollar shortage” of Canada may not prove as considerable as is 
sometimes feared. 

3. It might be worth considering whether financial agencies 
of the United States might not take over against U.S. dollars a 
part of the sterling balances accruing to Canada on current 
account, thereby reducing for Canada the immediate drawbacks 
resulting from the inconvertibility of sterling. Such a set of 
monetary agreements, coupled with the liberalization of com- 
mercial policy, would make it possible for Canada to weather her 
present balance-of-payments difficulties without making compre- 
hensive adjustments to bilateralism. It would draw the two 
countries much more closely together without in any way impair- 
ing Canada’s legitimate concern over her political independence. 
Nor should the United States consider a temporary investment 
in Canadian dollar balances as an excessively risky operation; 
the economic record of Canada encourages a feeling of confidence 
in respect to the economic and financial soundness of her public 
policy, and therefore of the value of her currency. 

Just how far and in what manner the tariff reduction should 
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be made cannot be blueprinted im vacuo. It may, therefore, be 
suggested that a joint U.S.-Canadian Economic Commission be 
appointed at the earliest time to explore practical action along all 
of the suggested lines. Such a Commission, composed of inde- 
pendent and highly reputed experts, would report to both govern- 
ments and its recommendations might serve as basis for legisla- 
tive and administrative action. 
VI 

In addition to drawing the two North American democracies 
more closely together, there is need, as has been suggested above, 
for joint external action by both of them leading to the rehabili- 
tation of the multilateral pattern of world trade. Two steps in 
this direction might be suggested at the present time. 

In the first place, the commercial treaty between Canada and 
the United States involving a substantial liberalization of trade 
might be extended to any other country that would undertake 
to eliminate import quotas and exchange controls, thereby ex- 
tending the “nucleus” of countries entering upon the road of 
multilateralism. These treaties would undoubtedly have to be 
associated, in many cases, with special monetary agreements, the 
exact nature of which would vary from country to country, but 
whose aim would always be to allow the partner to get rid of its 
system of exchange control. These treaties would carry the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Clause, and it might be well worth con- 
sidering whether, in the future, that important and time-honored 
instrument of policy should not be limited to countries which 
abstain from using import quotas, exchange controls and dis- 
criminatory practices. 

In the second place, the United States and Canada might, 
jointly with the other countries concerned, explore the steps 
that would lead to the re-establishment of sterling convertibility 
in a reasonably near future. In terms of rehabilitated multilateral 
world trade this is indeed the key problem and the pivot of the 
entire reconstruction programme. Brought together by close 
economic ties and animated by a strong sense of common purpose 
in terms of the future shape and structure of the world economy, 
Canada and the United States might exercise, in our day, effective 
leadership to take the world out of the wilderness of conflicting 
economic nationalisms into the promised land of a true interna- 
tional economic integration. 
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he victory of the Chinese Communists in Eastern Asia has 

brought the armies of Mao Tze-tung to the borders of the 
British Crown Colony of Hong Kong. The decision of the British 
government to defend the colony and not let it fall through 
neglect to the Chinese Communists is certain to affect the inter- 
national politics of the Far East. The United States has taken 
the position that an attack on Hong Kong would be an act of 
aggression that would receive the attention of the Security 
Council of the United Nations and the General Assembly has 
passed an American-sponsored resolution requesting all states 
“to respect existing treaties relating to China.” The ideological 
ties existing between the Russian and Chinese Communists would 
probably produce a common attitude on the part of both Stalin 
and Mao Tze-tung relative to the question of Hong Kong. 

The Japanese seizure of the Crown Colony on December 25, 
1941 after an eighteen day struggle has raised the question as to 
whether Hong Kong can be long defended against resolute attack 
from the mainland of China. The Japanese, however, had 
superior sea and air power in the Western Pacific in addition to 
military control of the Canton area of South China as well as 
sovereignty over the strategic island of Formosa to the north- 
east. Furthermore, the British Commonwealth and Empire was 
engaged in a global war against the Axis from the Atlantic 
through the Mediterranean to the Pacific. At the present time 
the Chinese Communists have no significant air or naval power 
and they would be faced with greatly strengthened British land, 
sea, and air forces. Great Britain would have complete control 
of the sea lanes to Hong Kong and absolute mastery of the air 
over the Crown Colony. Moreover, the government of Hong 
Kong has resolutely met the water and food supply problems that 
proved so critical in 1941. Pipelines have been constructed from 
reservoirs on Kowloon peninsula across the bay to Hong Kong 
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and new reservoirs have been built on the island. The govern- 
ment of the Crown Colony has reportedly stored sufficient rice 
to feed the Chinese population under siege conditions for at 
least three months. 

The detailed strategic plans for the defence of Hong Kong 
are, of course, top secret but an estimated force of some 30,000 
regular British troops is now stationed in the area reinforced by 
10,000 local police and security units. The British Far Eastern 
Fleet has at least two aircraft carriers, two cruisers, five destroy- 
ers, and five frigates available in China waters; and the Royal 
Air Force has several fighter squadrons based on Kaitak Air- 
field. In its broader aspects the defence of Hong Kong would 
involve strategic considerations reaching far beyond the colony. 
Hong Kong naval base and Kaitak Airfield would be only two 
locations in a large network of imperial bases. Great Britain 
would probably be assisted by certain members of the Common- 
wealth, notably Australia and New Zealand, and also by the 
dependent members of the Empire like the Crown Colonies of 
Singapore and North Borneo. Even the United States might not 
remain indifferent to an outright Communist assault on Hong 
Kong. 

Yet the fundamental weaknesses in the defence of the Crown 
Colony itself remain. Significant is the fact that the leased area 
on the mainland was acquired from China in 1898 to keep Kow- 
loon and Hong Kong out of the ranges of possible Chinese 
artillery. The area of the entire Crown Colony is only some 
390 square miles. If the Communists decided to blockade it, food 
supplies would have to be brought entirely by sea. Open reser- 
voirs to catch the rainfall, moreover, offer excellent opportunities 
for sabotage. The only airfield, located on the mainland near 
Kowloon City, is very small and quite inadequate for modern 
needs. Finally, the naval base of Hong Kong has lost much of 
its value under modern technological conditions of warfare. 

In the event of a Communist attack, the attitude of the 
Chinese inhabitants would be very important. Almost two million 
Chinese and only about twelve thousand non-Chinese now live in 
the Crown Colony. In the latter case about eight or nirie thousand 
are from the British Commonwealth of Nations, including 2,500 
Indians, and about three thousand are British subjects of Portu- 
guese ancestry. It is estimated that possibly one-third of the 
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Chinese were born in Hong Kong and consequently are British 
subjects, but China under the rule of jus sanguinis considers them 
Chinese citizens. 

The British have traditionally allowed Hong Kong to be a 
haven for political refugees, a haven that many Chinese leaders 
have utilized. During the recent civil war in China, Communist 
and Kuomintang officials plotted many future moves in their 
country from the neutrality of the Crown Colony. In times of 
stress on the mainland thousands of Chinese have moved into 
the British possession. After the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
war in 1937 and again after the surrender of Japan in 1945 a 
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great influx of Chinese from South China provided a serious 
problem in municipal administration. The government is now 
prepared to stop any large influx of refugees that it would not 
be able to feed. 

The Chinese in Hong Kong have been reasonably contented 
with British rule despite a few incidents that have occurred on 
the mainland of the colony. Yet an ardent propaganda campaign 
directed by the Communist government of China might seriously 
influence the thinking of the Chinese masses in the British 
possession. It is reported that Communist influence is now grow- 
ing especially in the native trade unions along the waterfront. 
A general strike guided by the Canton government was attempted 
in 1925 and 1926: Another general strike inspired by the present 
Communist leadership of China might eventually materialize. 
The local police of the Crown Colony, however, have long been 
alert to the possibilities of sabotage and they have already set up 
a network of native informants. The government now has the 
power under emergency laws to deport unwanted individuals, 
to use capital punishment, to register all inhabitants, and to take 
over property. 

Hong Kong has served as a beacon of good, though not 
essentially democratic, government to the peoples of the Far 
East. Dr. Sun Yat-sen asserted at the University of Hong Kong 
in 1923 that “We must carry this English example of good gov- 
ernment to every part of China.” He was very much im ‘ressed 
by the marked difference between the Crown Colony and his own 
birthplace of Houngshan, only fifty miles away. 

The British gave a limited degree of self-government to the 
colony before the recent war. The Crown was represented by 
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a Governor who was assisted by an Executive Council of six 
official and three unofficial members and a Legislative Council 
of nine official and eight unofficial members. Only one Chinese 
was a member of the Executive Council and three of the Legis- 
lative Council. A Secretariat for Chinese Affairs functioned 
under a European Secretary who was a special adviser to the 
administration on all Chinese questions as well as being a 
member of the Executive and Legislative Councils. At the 
same time a District Watch Committee of fifteen Chinese 
appointed from the outstanding native leaders of the colony 
constituted an informal advisory council of considerable impor- 
tance on problems affecting the Chinese community. 

The restoration of civil government to the Crown Colony 
on May 1, 1946 was a significant step in the development of a 
more democratic regime. At that time the Governor was 
ordered to consult with different groups in Hong Kong about the 
best means of insuring a greater measure of self-government. 
After long discussions a new constitution was published in 
July, 1947. Under this frame of government a representative 
Municipal Council was established consisting of thirty members, 
half of whom are Chinese and half non-Chinese. The elective 
principle was introduced by having two-thirds of the Council 
directly elected and only one-third nominated by unofficial 
groups. The membership in the Legislative Council was reduced 
to fifteen, seven official and eight unofficial, none of whom are 
elected. In the part of the New Territories that is rural in 
character and not subject to the Municipal Council, a District 
Officer is assisted by an elected representative council of village 
elders. Elections occurred in 1946 and 1947 to select the new 
members of this council. 

In addition to progress in democratic government, Hong 
Kong has made great strides in recovering from the effects 
of the recent war. The Crown Colony is once more a great 
entrepot containing the best commercial dockyards in the Far 
East. In 1948 imports amounted to 130 million pounds and 
exports 100 million pounds. About twenty million tons of 
shipping cleared the port during the same year. Since the war 
the trade of Hong Kong has even outstripped that of China. 
The British still keep Hong Kong a free port except for light 
duties on petroleum, tobacco, and alcoholic beverages. The 
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colony has a stable currency and is once again a great banking 
centre of Eastern Asia; the imposing building of the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation is a symbol of this 
position. Industrial progress has been slower because of the 
lack of raw materials; engineering and shipbuilding still con- 
stitute the only heavy industries. In the field of communica- 
tions, roads were repaired, the Kowloon-Canton railroad was 
put into efficient operation, and passenger traffic on the air- 
lines was greatly increased. The advance of the Chinese 
Communists to Canton, however, has vastly restricted civil 
aviation and raised the question of the future of the Kowloon- 
Canton railroad. 

Hong Kong is expected to receive one million pounds from 
the British Treasury from 1946 to 1956 under the Colonial Deve- 
lopment and Welfare Act for the economic and social develop- 
ment of the colony. Great Britain has also authorized a grant 
of £250,000 to restore the University of Hong Kong to its 1949 
status by 1952. This University, one of whose objectives is 
the maintenance of friendly relations with China, is the alma mater 
of many students from Malaya and China. Considering the 
global commitments of the United Kingdom and the difficult 
economic position of the British government, the aid of the 
mother country to the colony, given or committed, is not insig- 
nificant. 

The future territorial status of Hong Kong is uncertain. The 
British government has no intention of giving up the Crown 
Colony. On the other hand, the Chinese, whether Kuomintang 
or Communist, look upon Hong Kong as China Irredenta. 
The British acquired the area that comprises the present colony 
in three stages. As a consequence of the “Opium War,” Great 
Britain received the cession of the island of Hong Kong under 
the terms of the Treaty of Nanking in 1842. At that time the 
island contained thirty-two square miles of mountains, desolate 
terrain inhabited by pirates and fishermen. In the Convention 
of Peking in 1860, after a war waged by France and Britain 
against China, the latter ceded the peninsula of Kowloon 
opposite Hong Kong to Great Britain. Kowloon consisted of 
three and one-fourth square miles of rather flat land. In 1893 
during the grand scramble of the European powers for naval 
lease-holds in the Middle Kingdom, Great Britain demanded and 
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received in the Peking Convention a ninety-nine year lease on 
a strip of land behind Kowloon. This lease, called the New 
Territories, provides a relatively steep hinterland from eighteen 
to twenty miles in depth for the rest of the colony. Moreover, 
the 355 square miles of the New Territories include seventy-five 
adjacent islands. It should be stressed that the British lease 
on the New Territories expires in 1997. 

During the Pacific War, when Hong Kong was occupied by the 
Japanese, the future of the colony was a subject of diplomatic 
speculation. President Franklin D. Roosevelt believed that Hong 
Kong should be returned to China by the British and that the 
Chinese should continue the status of the former colony as a 
free port. Prime Minister Winston Churchill was opposed to 
any liquidation of the British Empire in the Far East. Hong 
Kong was not included in the Cairo communique relative to 
the future of the Japanese conquests issued by Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Chiang Kai-shek on December 1, 1943, although 
the subject of Hong Kong reportedly came up in the discussions 
at the Cairo conference. Perhaps more significant is the fact 
that the question of the Crown Colony was not mentioned in 
the far-reaching Sino-British treaty of 1943 in which Great 
Britain relinquished extraterritorial rights in China. 

The sudden collapse of Japan raised the question as to who 
should receive the surrender of Japanese forces in Hong Kong. 
On August 17, 1945 a Chinese spokesman in Chungking asserted 
that China intended to take over Hong Kong from the Japanese. 
The British Foreign Office immediately stated that the Crown 
Colony “is a part of the British Empire and we intend to occupy 
it just as any other part.” Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin 
asserted in Parliament on August 20 that “We have now taken 
steps to receive the surrender of the Japanese forces in Hong 
Kong. There may still be difficulties, but they will be overcome 
and I am sure that in agreement with our Chinese and Ameri- 
can allies our territory will be returned to us.” Shortly there- 
after the British Military Mission in Chungking disclosed that a 
British naval force was en route to the Crown Colony to accept 
the enemy surrender. 

On August 22 a Chinese spokesman in Chungking reiterated 
that Chinese troops would occupy Hong Kong. The following 
day Prime Minister Clement Attlee, answering a question asked 
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by Winston Churchill in Parliament, stated that “plans for 
re-establishing British administration in the colony are fully 
prepared.” Mr. Churchill then significantly remarked: “May 
I presume that you recall that on numerous occasions, and 
particularly at the Cairo Conference in 1943, the Government 
have made it plain that they do not contemplate modification in 
the sovereignty of His Majesty’s territories in the Far East?” 
Prime Minister Attlee replied: “Yes, sir. I have very full 
recollections of those statements and I will bear them in mind.” 
Finally, as a result of negotiations between the British and 
Chinese governments, Chiang Kai-shek announced on August 25 
that his forces would not occupy Hong Kong in the interests of 
Allied harmony. The Japanese surrender of the Crown Colony 
was accordingly accepted by Rear Admiral Sir C. H. J. Harcourt, 
the British commander of the naval force that had arrived in 
Hong Kong waters. 

Since the return of the Union Jack to the Crown Colony a 
number of incidents have occurred that have embittered Anglo- 
Chinese relations. British efforts to enlarge Kaitak Airfield on 
the mainland at the expense of the old city of Kowloon have led 
to demonstrations and riots in the Crown Colony and diplomatic 
exchanges between Great Britain and China. Under the Peking 
Convention of 1898 in which the British acquired a ninety-nine 
year lease of the New Territories, it was agreed “that within 
the city of Kowloon, the Chinese officials now stationed there 
shall continue to exercise jurisdiction, except so far as may be 
inconsistent with the military requirements for the defence of 
Hong Kong.” The Chinese government has contended that the 
arbitrary extension of the airfield at the expense of Kowloon 
City, depriving many Chinese of their homes, is a violation of 
the legal rights of the nation. British efforts to enlarge the air- 
field in 1934 and 1937 failed but the Japanese conquerors did 
not hesitate to tear down the old wall of the city and evict 
Chinese dwellers in the vicinity. Nevertheless, the evicted in- 
habitants returned after VJ-Day and built temporary houses 
in the same place. Consequently the British were faced with 
the same problem as existed before the Japanese occupation. 

After the post-war failure of diplomatic efforts to extend 
the airfield, the British on January 5, 1948, forcibly evicted three 
hundred Chinese squatters from the disputed area using as an 
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excuse the need to improve sanitation conditions. In the process 
six Chinese were injured or killed and the eviction soon became 
an incident of international importance. While negotiations 
were in progress between the governments of China and Britain 
over the matter, the Hong Kong administration on January 12 
sent a contingent of armed police and workmen to Kowloon 
City, resulting in further bloodshed. Demonstrations occurred 
throughout many of the cities of China and rioters destroyed 
British consular buildings in Canton. The government of the 
United Kingdom strongly protested against the activities of 
the rioters and the Chinese government ordered provincial and 
municipal authorities to give adequate protection to all British 
citizens and property. The fundamental issue, however, over the 
old city of Kowloon was not settled. 

The official attitude of the Kuomintang government toward 
Hong Kong has been correct. Chiang Kai-shek has stated that 
any change in the status of the Crown Colony must be made 
through friendly negotiations between Britain and China. The 
Communist government of Mao Tze-tung will have to take a 
similar attitude unless it is prepared to use force. To some extent 
the Communist policy toward Hong Kong will be an index of 
future Chinese-Western relations. In the long run the prosperity 
of Hong Kong as a British Crown Colony must depend upon 
Anglo-Chinese friendship. A spokesman of the British Foreign 
Office significantly stated on June 23, 1949: “Our policy is one of 
staunch support for the people and the garrison [of Hong Kong] 
combined with a desire to establish the friendliest relations 
possible with whatever Government may be in power in China.” 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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Ww respect to the charges of degeneracy and corruption so 

inconsiderately made against the Greek people, though this 
may not be the place to refute them, it is yet of importance to 
observe that, however they may have deplored the succession of 
calamities commencing with their conquest by the Romans, through 
the degradation that followed the transfer of the capital to Byzan- 
tium, a degradation which the introduction of Christianity did not 
diminish, down to the last fatal scene that reduced them to a galling 
and hopeless bondage, the Greeks never lost sight of their impres- 
criptible rights, or of their former glory. 

Thus far an English sympathiser, Mr. Edward Blaquiere, as 
long ago as 1824, when the epic of the war of independence was 
still warm in the memory of Europe. Romantic and sentimental 
though they may seem today, these words have remained true of 
the Greek people. Few other nations have suffered worse mis- 
government in our times; few others have had more reason to 
forget their dignity and pride of country beneath the weight of 
military dictatorship and administrative corruption. Again, in 
the last few years, the dictatorship of Metaxas, harsh and heavy, 
utterly unenlightened, was followed by the bitter occupation of 
the Italians and later of the Germans. Greece was taken from 
the map; and yet, man by man and company by company, there 
arose the elements of a guerrilla army which pinned the invaders 
to their garrisons and lines of communication. The spirit of inde- 
pendence which attracted Byron had surged vividly to life again. 
This people would live. 

The Greeks emerged from the toils of the second world war 
with a regained sense of pride and independence. But it was 


precisely then, while the war in Europe was still at its height 


that the gains of Greek resistance and liberation seemed at once 
lost in the turmoil of civil war. Fighting between the British 
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few weeks later. There followed an uneasy peace; and then, a 
little over a year later, civil war erupted through the crust of 
unresolved problems, corruption, illiberal policy, and severe 
repression which marked the activities of the Government now 
established in Athens. 

This civil war spread across Greece during 1947; by 1948 the 
whole country was involved and the war was going against the 
Government; only in 1949 could the Government, strongly rein- 
forced now by American arms and with dollar aid flowing into 
its coffers at the rate of about a million dollars a day, gain 
decisively the upper hand. Today, at least for the time being, the 
guerrillas are scattered and defeated; their raids now are no more 
than occasional sorties against gendarmerie posts far up in the 
mountains, or skirmishes with casual patrols sent scouring the 
countryside by the Army. 

How stable is the situation in Greece, now that the civil war 
seems effectively over? Upon an answer to that will depend what 
estimate one can make of the efficacy of Western policy since 
those grim days of December, 1944, when Mr. Churchill decided 
that EAM, the resistance movement, should no longer share in 
the government of the newly-liberated country. And the answer 
is important, for Greece today—no matter what it might have 
become had other policies been followed—is a test of Western 
prestige, as well as a factor in Western strategy, to which the 
Atlantic Powers are collectively committed. Just how deeply they 
are committed, and how intimate their responsibilities, could be 
measured after the General Election of March 5, 1950, when the 
United States Ambassador, Mr. Grady, publicly deplored the 
formation of a minority Government under Mr. Sophocles Veni- 
zelos and urged a more broadly based coalition. Just how com- 
pletely Greece is now a Western liability could be seen, no less 
clearly, by the fact that this action of Mr. Grady’s was accom- 
panied by the threat of withholding American aid. Mr. Venizelos 
resigned a few days later.’ All observers would agree that the 
Greek regime, such as it is today, could not survive for twenty- 
four hours without Western aid. The United States has had to go 


‘See, for example, a report in the reliable Neue Zurcher Zeitung for 
April 5 (quoting the United Press): “From reliable American sources it is 
stated that the United States will cancel all economic aid to Greece, if 
a stable Government is not formed on a broad, democratic basis, such as 
demanded by Mr. Grady in his letter to Mr. Venizelos.”’ 
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into the business of Government-breaking and Government- 
making. 

Any estimate of Western policy towards Greece will have 
to begin with an appreciation of the objects of that policy. Mr. 
Churchill, as we now know from his speeches and, especially 
from his wartime memorandum on Germany which Mr. Macmil- 
lan read to the Council of Europe last September, ended the war 
with profound disbelief in the possibilities of a long-term settle- 
ment between East and West. Any feasible settlement, he appears 
to have thought, must necessarily—in the nature of the clash of 
interest—redound sooner or later to the detriment of the tradi- 
tion and the system of society to which the West was attached. 
In the Balkans, at least, the British Government had watched the 
progress of the war with mixed feelings. They had given their 
unqualified support to the Communist Tito in Yugoslavia only 
after the Nationalist Mihajlovic had proved a broken reed. They 
had sent arms and assistance to the Communist Hoxha in Albania 
only after the Nationalist Kupi and his friends had shown them- 
selves incapable of combat. They had done their best to build 
a Nationalist movement in Greece which should offset the repub- 
lican and Communist guerrillas of EAM-ELAS. They had partly 
succeeded. Although a force of quite insignificant military value, 
the nationalist bands of Zervas and one or two other army 
officers managed to survive without great taint of collaboration 
with the enemy. These nationalist bands were overawed and 
disarmed by ELAS at the end of the war in Greece; but they 
could claim to have existed during the occupation, and it was 
to them that the British policy-makers tended naturally to turn. 

When EAM, the political coalition of the left-wing (and 
largely Communist) resistance, claimed an influential share in 
the government of Greece, the British were quick to oppose this. 
There came the fighting in Athens; but after that, instead of the 
hoped-for reconciliation, the Greek Government failed to find 
within itself the confidence, generosity, and statesmanship which 
would have cut short the triumph of the extreme Right. The 
incident which by itself went far to provoke the fighting in Athens 
showed this. Patrols of police opened fire on a great crowd of 
civilians assembled in the centre of the city. “The action of the 
Athens police,” commented The Times’, “in firing on a peaceful 


*December 5th, 1944. 
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demonstration, reported by eye-witnesses to have been composed 
in part of children and youths, in Constitution Square, has brought 
the situation in Greece to a high state of tension.” And The Times, 
which stood then, as these words suggest, for a policy of recon- 
ciliation such as was opposed by Mr. Churchiil, went on to add: 
“A Government in which EAM will resume its place and with it 
all the responsibilties which that place confers is eventually the 
paramount need in Greece today. It is the clear and pressing 
obligation of the allied military authorities, while standing firm 
against disorder and maintaining the importation of food and 
other necessaries, to use all their influence to bring about that 
reconciliation of the main political parties which can alone guar- 
antee the peaceful and orderly conduct of administration.” 

But such a reconciliation, in the view of the British Govern- 
ment in general and of Mr. Churchill in particular, could not be 
accepted as compatible with the defence of British imperial in- 
terests in the Eastern Mediterranean. Although it was literally 
true that EAM-ELAS controlled the whole of Greece outside the 
centre of Athens at the time of the British arrival, and that 
British troops were greeted by the people, and by ELAS, with 
songs of welcome and garlands of flowers, the British Govern- 
ment moved quickly from a decision that EAM should be ex- 
cluded from effective political influence to determination that it 
should be totally eliminated as a political organization. To have 
done otherwise, it was argued, would have been to open the 
floodgates to social revolution, and to bring the frontiers of the 
Soviet Union to the shores of the Aegean. 

It is this belief that has governed British—and later American 
—policy since 1944. It was this, essentially, which framed the 
wording and the application of the Truman Doctrine in bringing 
aid to the Governments of Greece and Turkey in 1947. And it 
was this identification in Western minds of social change in 
Greece with the foreign policies of the Soviet Union—springing 
from. a primarily military concept of the possibilities—which 
governed the sending of ever-increasing supplies of military aid 
during the renewed civil war of 1947-1949. 

Such being the factors moving Western policy, it was only to 
be expected that the regime in Greece—the men, the policies, and 
the administrative apparatus—should have come increasingly 
under the influence of the extreme Right. For it was only upon 
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the extreme Right that the Western Allies felt that they could 
reliably count in their desire to retain Greece as a militarily 
“safe” area. Whether they wished it or not, the British (and 
later the Americans) found themselves committed to the support 
and sustenance of a regime which—not to mince words—was 
to show itself capable of combining a truly Byzantine corruption 
with the rigours of Teutonic repression. Hence the superficially 
contradictory position where scarcely a single serious observer, 
British or American, can be found to applaud this regime—but 
where full support of the regime continues from London and 
Washington. It is an unenviable position; and its origins, how- 
ever controversial, undoubtedly go back to Mr. Churchill’s 
fateful decision in December 1944. 

For what happened next? There were elections, true enough, 
which gave the regime a constitutional basis and were to bring 
back the King. But “only 49 per cent of the persons whose 
names appeared on the registration lists had voted”;* and some 
notion of the conditions under which these elections were held 
could be gained from a statement made by the then Prime 
Minister, the late Mr. Sophoulis, who said on January 3, 1946 
(two months before polling) that “four fifths of the State machine 
was in the hands of the right-wing terrorist organization.” Mr. 
Bevin reported to the Security Council a month later that 16,000 
Greeks were still in prison, no effective amnesty for EAM 
supporters having taken place. 

Feeling itself indispensable to Western policy, the extreme 
Right proceeded to “make life difficult” for all its opponents, 
real or fancied. Draconian measures against all left-wing sus- 
pects were promulgated in 1946. These helped to provoke the 
civil war which, with new and now predominantly Communist 
leadership, broke out in the latter part of the year. During 
the two and a half years of bitter internecine fighting which 
followed, the guerrillas received aid and comfort from their 
northern neighbours. But there is strong reason to suppose 
that they received far less aid than the Greek Government 
alleged, and that this aid was never within measurable distance 
of becoming decisive—in the sense that Western aid to the 
Government’s troops was decisive. The war was a civil war 
for which the excesses of the extreme Right, and their utter 
~~ *William Hardy McNeil: The Greek Dilemma, p. 194. 
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incapacity to show a proper moderation, must be held to be 
largely responsible. Early in 1949, although outmanned and 
outgunned, the guerrillas seemed within reach of success. Hopes 
sank to despair in Athens. Then came a sudden turn, preci- 
pitated, as it would appear, by dissensions within the guerrilla 
camp that were directly connected with Marshal Tito’s disavowal 
of the Greek Communists. The main body of the guerrillas 
ceased resistance and retreated, as seems likely, into neighbouring 
Albania. By last autumn the state of emergency had clearly 
passed. 

Then came another test of the regime’s statesmanship. Would 
the politicians in Athens, the Court, the General Staff, and 
influential commercial interests, prove capable of winning the 
peace that followed? The question has still to be answered; 
but the signs are not favourable. A law was passed in October 
which gave more or less permanent status to the system of 
concentration camps that was based on the “reindoctrination 
centre” of Makronessos—a barren island off the coast of Attica 
where, when the present writer visited it in December 1949, 
about 20,000 prisoners were held. This law provided that the 
Army might take to Makronessos all and any persons whom 
the so-called Security Committees had sentenced to exile. Now 
these Security Committees were manned largely by men of 
the extreme Right. They were notorious for their fierce lack of 
moderation and their disregard for the elementary principles of 
justice. A few months later it was reliably reported that the 
island of Makronessos held 30,000 prisoners. Such is the law 
that all persons suspected of left-wing activities—past, present, 
or potential—can be arrested without trial and detained without 
limit. Among those now on Makronessos, for instance, is the 
wartime commander of ELAS, General Sarafis, who has passed 
nearly four years in prison without even having a charge pre- 
ferred against him. There is much reason to fear that systematic 
brutality is practised against prisoners on Makronessos and in 
other concentration camps. Such “reindoctrination” as is pro- 
vided—as the present writer was able to confirm for himself 
—is the crudest brand of Balkan chauvinism. 

It was in these circumstances—with over 50,000 people in 
prison and, according to the figures of the Greek Ministry of 
War, over 2,200 persons awaiting the execution of death sen- 
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tences passed against them—that another General Election was 
held on March 5, 1950. Notwithstanding their manifest dis- 
abilities—practically total outside the larger centres of population 
—the parties of the moderate Left (those of the extreme Left 
being illegal) were nevertheless able to make themselves felt 
The lists of candidates presented by General Plastiras for a 
segment of the Liberals, and by the Democratic Alliance (repre- 
senting the Social Democrats and the Left-Liberals), did sur- 
prisingly well in the towns. They topped the poll in Athens and 
Salonica; while the parties of the extreme Right, which had 
governed Greece since 1944 and had conducted the civil war, 
were heavily defeated. The conservative factions of Zervas, 
Mavromichalis, and Markezinis were all but eliminated from 
the parliamentary scene. The results were a clear indication 
that the electorate wanted a change. 

The behaviour of the Court and other dominant influence 
in Athens was highly revealing, at this point, of their attitude 
to popular government. Instead of acquiescing in the project 
for a Liberal coalition headed by the moderate (but former 
Republican) Plastiras, they made successful efforts to detach 
Venizelos (one of the three proposed coalition leaders) from 
Plastiras and Papandreou. Venizelos agreed to form a minority 
Government with the backing of the right-wing Populists. This 
circumvention of a clearly expressed preference by the electorate 
was fiercely denounced by the Liberals. It was at this point 
that Mr. Grady stepped in with the demand already related 
Within a few days Venizelos had fallen; and on April 17, General 
Plastiras began forming his coalition Government. Another 
factor had hastened Venizelos’s fall: it was known Marshal Tito 
would co-operate in re-establishing good relations between Yugo- 
slavia and Greece with a Greek Government headed by Plastiras. 
Since Western policy has now attached high importance to 
linking Marshal Tito’s opposition to the Soviet Union with 
that of Greece and Italy, it may be taken for granted that this 
sealed Venizelos’s fate. Evidence suggests that the Greek Court 
and those who share its views were none the less deeply dis- 
satisfied at having to accept Plastiras after all. 

The regime, in any case, has now acquired another breathing 
space. Will it and can it use this to better effect than was the 
case after the defeat of ELAS at the beginning of 1945? Far- 
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reaching social, administrative, and legal reforms are entirely 
necessary to the restoration of a country where every man 
suspects his neighbour, where tens of thousands lie rotting in 
prison or in exile on the Aegean Islands, and where the better 
part of half a million refugees await rehabilitation, while poverty 
and wretchedness are to be found on every hand. 

It remains to be seen how far those who govern Greece have 
learnt the lessons of the immediate past. Yet there is much to 
suggest that the basic objective of Western policy, at least as 
at present conceived is likely to remain incompatible with the 
democratic restoration of Greece; and that Western policy, in 
attempting to pursue these two objectives, is involved in a 
profound contradiction. On the one hand it is seen by every 
intelligent Englishman or American in Athens that nothing less 
than a clean sweep of past habits and attitudes of government 
and administration is necessary to economic expansion and 
political peace. New men, with new ideas, a new sense of 
social purpose and of dedication to their country’s good, are 
urgently required. On the other hand, however, the require- 
ments of Western strategy have confirmed in power a pattern 
of society which is based on privilege, corruption, and brutality. 

In the end, no doubt, the restoration of Greece hangs upon 
issues far outside the borders of that luckless country. Only 
an end to the “cold war” and its military requirements—an end 
not now in sight—can open the door to genuine social better- 
ment in Greece. For only this can unseat the extreme Right 
from its dominating positions in Athens, and thereby provide 
new opportunities for social reintegration and political peace 
Until that time comes Greece is likely to remain what it is today 
—a cauldron of frustration and potential strife with its lid held 
down firmly by the screws of imperial necessity. 








Czechoslovakia— 
Lesson for Democracy’ 


Josef Macek 


fter the last war, and under the wise leadership of Thomas 
G. Masaryk, the first President of the Republic (1850-1937, 
president 1918-1935), Czechoslovakia was often called “the social 
laboratory of Europe.” After the second world war, it became 
a social alchemist’s den, where Russian doctrinaires and their 
disciples experimented in their own brand of socialism. 
Democrats abroad, especially those who knew and _ loved 
the Republic of Masaryk, may have wondered how this change 
came about. With the gallant example of Finland before their 
eyes, they want to know why Czechoslovakia, once the mainstay 
of democracy in Central Europe, made no attempt to defend her 
freedom. This article is an attempt to answer these questions. 


I 


The Yalta agreement (January 7-12, 1945) put Czechoslovakia 
within the Soviet sphere of influence. It was agreed that the 
work of liberation should fall to the Red Army. The consequences 
of this agreement, in which the Czech people had no voice, were 
to become clear to them before they ever knew it had been made. 

On the fifth of May, 1945, with the Americans under General 
Patton advancing rapidly against the city, the inhabitants of 
Prague rose against their German oppressors, and turned their 
few captured rifles and machine guns against all the aeroplanes, 
tanks and artillery of the Nazis. As the battle continued, they 
broadcast urgent appeals for help, in both English and Russian, 
asking especially for aid from U.S. aircraft, which had appeared 
over the city in the past from airfields far to the rear of those 


*In submitting his article, Dr. Macek asked the editor to make any 
alterations in it which might be demanded by considerations of space 
or style. The article produced here is therefore a digest of the lengthy 
original. 
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now at their disposal. But nothing came, and Patton’s army 
halted half-way between the frontier and the capital. 

In their ignorance of the Yalta agreement, it is not sur- 
prising that the Czech people wondered if Roosevelt’s America 
was betraying them, as Daladier’s France had done at Munich. 
We know today that Patton’s army was halted, on a line running 
through Pilsen, by an order from General Eisenhower. We 
even know why this order was given: in response to a Russian 
appeal to the Yalta agreement, and for important strategic 
reasons. But even so, we are entitled to ask if anything pre- 
vented the Americans from lending at least the moral support 
of their air forces. Had it not been for the death of Hitler and 
the capitulation of Germany, Prague must have suffered the 
same fate as Warsaw, where the Poles rose, in response to a 
Russian appeal, in August 1944, only to see the Russian armies 
driven out of Praga, (the first of the city’s suburbs to fall) 
almost at once. Praga was recaptured on September 11, but 
Marshal Rokossovsky stood by and watched the Germans crush 
the revolt, not entering the city till January 17, 1945. 

Prague was saved from the same fate, first because the 
German garrisons left the city in an attempt to reach and 
surrender to the Americans, and secondly because General 
Vlasov, a renegade Soviet general in the service of the Nazis, 
turned his forces against his masters at the end of the war. 

The Red Army reached Prague from the north on May 9, 
while other forces advancing from the east occupied Moravia 
and parts of Bohemia. The Russians, apart from a few Guards 
regiments, made no distinction between friend and foe; and 
General Malinovsky’s troops in Slovakia and Moravia ran riot 
over the country at their will. The “liberation” brought in its 
train the usual apparatus of NKVD, persecution of “the enemies 
of the U.S.S.R.,” and communist “peoples’ police,” whose ranks 
contained many recruits who had served long sentences as 
common criminals. The country had merely exchanged a new 
terror for the old. 

IT 

Meanwhile, the government of Czechoslovakia was ready in 
its exile. The larger group of exiles in London represented all 
shades of political opinion, and was headed by Dr. Benes, who 
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had been president from 1935 to 1938. The smaller group, 
composed only of Czech communists, was in Moscow. Its 
influence in the country was small; throughout the war its 
broadcasts were far less popular than those from London.’ None 
the less, the London group invited them to take a share in 
the first post-war government. 

This was perhaps a natural consequence of the visit of Dr. 
Benes to Moscow in 1943, where he concluded, on December 12, 
a treaty of friendship and mutual assistance with the U.S.S.R. 
The visit was made against the advice of some of his Czech 
and English friends, (as he confesses in the Czech edition of his 
memoirs), but, with the memory of Munich fresh in his mind, 
he believed that the protection of the Soviet Union was necessary 
to the safety of his country. The assurance he had from Stalin 
on that occasion, that the Soviet Union would respect Czecho- 
slovakia’s independence, was confirmed when he passed through 
Moscow again in 1945. 

It was on this latter visit that the first post-war government, 
later to be proclaimed in Kosice, was formed. The ministries 
of the interior, of national defence, of education, and of agricul- 
ture went to the communists, and the prime minister, Fierlinger, 
though nominally a social democrat, was in fact a communist. 

The plan on which the communist ministers operated had 
been drawn up in Moscow under the orders of the Kremlin. 
As was later revealed at the party congress at Moravska Ostrava 

the party secretary, Peter Slansky, the London group had 
merely been asked to sign on the dotted line. This programme, 
later dubbed the “Programme of Kosice,” was at once imple- 
mented, the first steps being the nationalization of the Trades 
Unions, already amalgamated by the Germans, the creation of 
the “Central Council of Trades Unions” (whose initials in Czech 


Jan Masaryk, son of the first president, ambassador in London 
and later Foreign Minister, who died in mysterious circumstances in 
1948, used to broadcast from London every Wednesday during the wai 

*The minister, General Svoboda, had on paper no affiliation 
any party. In fact he supported the Communists consistently It 
he who introduced political commissars into the army. 

Formerly Czech Ambassador in Moscow. 

‘A large town in Eastern Slovakia, where the new government 
was inaugurated, while on its way to Prague. 
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are URO), and the formation of the armed “Factory Militia,” led 
by communists. 

The exiles who composed the new government did not 
appreciate the conditions in which the people had lived under 
the Germans, and were not altogether equal to the gigantic 
task of administration. They tended to yield to the Russian 
influence which was openly at work as long as Russian troops 
remained in the country. Thanks to the energetic diplomacy of 
the late Lawrence A. Steinhardt, the U.S. Ambassador in Prague,” 
Soviet troops left Czechoslovakia at the same time as the 
U.S. Army. But as the key positions in the Cabinet were 
already occupied by communists, Soviet influence remained 
unimpaired. 

The social tactics of the communists in Czechoslovakia were 
the same as in all satellite states—to sow dissension among their 
enemies, with a view to destroying separately those who were 
together too strong for them. They were the first to foment 
hatred against the Sudeten Germans, and recommended the 
deportation of all Germans from Czechoslovakia. German pro- 
perty was seized at Communist instigation, and distributed to 
members or sympathizers of the party; many of those whose 
moral fibre had been weakened under the Nazi occupation were 
bribed with these seizures into the communist ranks. At the 
same time the communists engineered a division between 
“patriots” and “collaborators,” a task in which they were 
supported by certain ill-advised nationalists. This discrimination 
was directed against men whose high position in the national 
economy and polity had obliged them to deal with the Germans. 
Many of them who had earned the highest honours for their 
defence of Czech interests received instead savage sentences 
from the “peoples courts,” or were driven to suicide. Shortly 
before the first general election of May 26, 1947, many thousands 
of people (20,000 in Prague alone) were deprived of their votes 
on being denounced as “collaborators.” Later, the communists 
began to foment hatred against “capitalists” and “kulaks,” so 
that the guarantees under the new constitution of 1948 (which 
exempt from nationalization estates of less than fifty hectares, 
or 125 acres, and concerns with less than fifty employees) have 





‘Later Ambassador in Ottawa. Killed in an aeroplane disaster in 
March 1950. 
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not been observed.’ Nationalization was carried on at the 
dictates of the local and district “national committees” or 
“factory committees.” Appeals to the Supreme Court were 
useless, even when, in flagrant cases, it gave judgement for 
the plaintiff. 

Against the violence and disorder excited by the communists, 
their divided opponents could offer no resistance. It was clear 
that some coup was being prepared; it came in February 1948. 
The non-communist majority in the Cabinet (then presided over 
by the Communist Gottwald, who succeeded Fierlinger after the 
election of 1947) decided to withhold assent from a proposal of 
the communist minister of the interior to appoint communists to 
the last few senior posts in the police force which they did not 
already hold. The minister refused to comply with the decision 
of the majority, and was supported in his refusal by his com- 
munist colleagues. On February 20, ten of the sixteen non- 
communist ministers tendered their resignations, which Presi- 
dent Benes at first refused to accept. Premier Gottwald, however, 
insisted on his doing so, and filling the resulting vacancies with 
Gottwald’s nominees. He backed his insistence with a threat of 
civil war and Soviet intervention—a threat all the more colour- 
able, in view of the presence in Prague at that time of a special 
envoy from Moscow, one Zorin, formerly Soviet Ambassador in 
Prague, now a deputy minister for foreign affairs in Moscow. 

After a long struggle, President Benes yielded. He signed the 
new appointments, but refused to sign the new constitution of 
May 9, and resigned his office. He was succeeded by Klement 
Gottwald on June 14, and died on September 3. 


ITI 

The present state of Czechoslovakia is the result of the actions 
of native communists, inspired and controlled by Soviet Russia. 
What is fundamental to that state, is lack of security. No one, 
‘In the “Kosice Programme” (see above), it was planned to put 
only key industries under “general national control.” This programme, 
however, looks more like a magazine article than a constitution. A 
nore specific decree of the Benes government (October 24, 1945) enacts 
the nationalization of mines, power stations, foundries, rolling mil] 
chemical and pharmaceutical plants, etc., without regard to size 
certain other industries, according to size—general engines 
with more than 500 employees, dress factories the same, cotton mills 
with more than 400, porcelain works and saw mills with more than 
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citizen or foreigner, is sure even of his immediate future. All 
kinds of arbitrary action are undertaken by the government. The 
Communists daily subvert the constitution which they them- 
selves drafted and put through parliament on May 9, 1948. 
This constitution declares: 
Article I. All citizens are equal before the law. 

II. Personal freedom is guaranteed. It can be limited or 
removed only by due process of law. 

III. No one may be arrested, unless apprehended in 
delicto, or on the issue of a judge’s written order setting 
forth the reasons for the arrest. This order must be pro- 
duced at the time of the arrest, or where that is impossible 
within the next forty-eight hours. 

VIII. Throughout the territory of the Republic, any citizen 
may, within the provisions of the law, acquire landed or 
other property and practise his business thereon 

XV. Freedom of conscience is guaranteed. No one shall be 
penalized for his philosophy of life [Weltanschauung], his 
creed, or his convictions. 

XVIII. Opinion may be freely expressed. Subject to the pro- 
visions of the law, everyone is entitled to express his 
opinion by speaking, writing, printing, painting, or in any 
other way. No one shall be penalized for exercising this 


flagrante 


right. 
CLVIII. Private property subsisting in small or medium-sized en- 
terprises with less than fifty employees is guaranteed 
CLIX. Private property subsisting in land up to an area of fifty 
hectares is guaranteed to farmers who work it them- 
selves. 

None of the freedoms set out above, or enshrined in the other 
provisions of the constitution, in fact exist. Communists are at 
liberty to break the laws, provided they are properly sub- 
servient to the party line. Non-communists cannot be sure of 
safety even by keeping the laws. 

There is no law, in the sense the word bears in civilized coun- 
tries. The man against whom an information is lodged is treated 
as an already condemned criminal; he is imprisoned, his property 
and business confiscated, his lodging seized and awarded to some- 
one else. Should he be proved innocent and (rare consummation) 
released, he cannot recover on these losses. Should he try, the 
authorities warn him, unofficially, that unless he keeps quiet, he 
may lose more yet. People released from custody usually prefer 
to sign a waiver for their losses. Prisons are overcrowded, and 
conditions in them are very hard. Prisoners, and even witnesses, 
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are subjected to torture of the kind that has often been described 
in the Western press. The independence of the judiciary exists 
only on paper. In reality the sentences in political trials are 
prepared by a committee of four men at the Ministry of Justice, 
and dictated to the courts. There is no law, nor justice, nor 
respect of human rights in Czechoslovakia today—only the 
wanton exercise of power. 


IV 

The economy of Czechoslovakia is being switched, at Soviet 
dictation, from the production of consumers’ goods to the pro- 
duction of goods for capital investment. Production is being cut 
down in the textile, housing, and household equipment indus- 
tries, and raised in the heavy engineering industries. High wages 
were offered in these latter industries as an incentive to this 
re-organization, but in the absence of consumers’ goods from the 
shops, absenteeism developed to the point where it became a 
menace to production. As a counter-measure, the government 
established the free market, on which goods in short supply were 
sold at exorbitant prices—not so exorbitant, however, that they 
did not provide an incentive to work a full week and earn a full 
week’s wage. This inflated income was then pumped out of the 
pockets of the workers on the free market and the whole cycle 
developed into a system of forced labour less apparent, but not 
less real, than forced labour in a concentration camp. The stan- 
dard of living of the Czech people is well below its pre-war level. 

The Soviet Union drives hard bargains with Czech industry. 
It sometimes happens that its agents learn of an order placed in 
Czechoslovakia by a hard-currency customer. At that point, the 
Russians step in, and demand delivery of the goods to themselves 
at a much lower price. The disappointed customer from the West 
is often glad to buy the goods from the Soviet Union, to the great 
profit of the latter. Equally, United States restrictions on the sale 
of certain categories of goods to countries behind the Iron Curtain 
make it necessary that these goods should be purchased indirectly, 
say through Switzerland and Belgium, thereby considerably rais- 
ing the prices. The Czech economy, consumer and producer alike, 
suffers from the action of both sides. The price of Czech goods is 
driven up by this double pressure; these goods have to be subsi- 
dized by high prices in the home market if they are to be offered 
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at economic prices for export, and this practice is naturally 
regarded by other countries as dumping. 

The condition of agriculture is not less serious. The evacuation 
of the Sudeten Germans, and the resettlement of their villages 
by Czech peasants, caused an acute shortage of labour, especially 
on the larger farms and estates. As early as 1946, the communists 
initiated their discrimination against these latter, by setting 
their delivery quota for cereals high, and the prices to be paid 
for them low. Expropriations under a new land reform scheme 
were carried out without any compensation. As in the early days 
of the Russian revolution, land was at first given to small farmers 
and agricultural workers; these were then forced, by various 
forms of pressure, into collective farms. The scales are weighted 
today in a hundred different ways against the private farmer. 


V 


The present economic and political system in Czechoslovakia, 
as in all other dictatorships, is built on lies. Everyone lies perforce 
to everyone else. The truth is impossible to come at: not even 
the Communist rulers know it. But if it were to come out (for 
example, in the event of war between Russia and the democracies) 
it would be fatal to communism in Czechoslovakia. The commun- 
ists know that much at least. Their terror, exercised against the 
people, terrifies them also, for they know what vengeance it will 
bring down on them. Their fear leads them to intensify the 
terror, and this again to an increase in fear, and so the whole 
ominous process provides its own momentum, till the day of the 
inevitable breakdown. 

In the class war, which is the basis of all communist thought, 
Lenin himself has said that any ruse or trick is permissible. 
The ruse by which Dr. Benes was outmanoeuvred has been 
described above: it is typical of the methods which the commun- 
ists use in their “war.” And since it is a war to them, they do not 
acknowledge any obligation arising out of any treaty or agree- 
ment made with their enemies. What is more, no agreement 
can be more than a truce, for any lasting peace with the bolshe- 
viks is impossible. 

It is clear that the Western powers are beginning to appreci- 
ate this terrible truth. The Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact 
are indications of their new awareness. But so far, these two 
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arrangements have made themselves felt only in the countries 
which have acceded to them. Only through the broadcasts of 
the Voice of America and the B.B.C. is the western world able to 
pentrate the Iron Curtain. 

The Czechs and Slovaks are deeply grateful for these broad- 
casts. The role played by the transmissions is difficult, but 
essential—to maintain that intellectual and moral resistance 
which is the prerequisite of political liberation. 

For this liberation, the people of Czechoslovakia are preparing 
themselves, in firm adherence to that ancient truth which Thomas 
Masaryk incorporated in our coat of arms: Veritas Vincit—truth 
prevails. But, (as Karl Capek, our great playwright, used to add), 


” 


“only after a struggle. 
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Review Article 
Germany and the Idea of Natural Law 


The news from Germany continues to call forth disappointment, 
alarm, or even despair. The failure of “de-Nazification” and “re-educa- 
tion for democracy”; the revival of ultra-nationalist and Nazi sentiments; 
the dominance of Communism in the Eastern zone, and Communist 
infiltration in the West; the sufferings and bitterness of millions of 
displaced Germans, with the accompanying social and economic disloca- 
tion; the possibility and even certainty of German “rearmament,” both 
industrial and military are disquieting in the extreme. Not infrequently, 
however, a ray of light and hope is shed by some book or article from 
Germany. In a review article entitled “The German Catastrophe through 
German Eyes” which appeared in /nternational Journal in October, 1947, 
the present writer maintained that the six books there discussed “provide 
a valuable indication of how the German mind might develop, provided 
the victors take the right measures, and in particular if they give ade- 
quate support to the kind of Germany these writers represent.” A recent 
book by Professor Georg Stadtmiiller on Natural Law—in the Light of the 
Experience of History, would seem to justify the same kind of cautious and 
qualified optimism. 

Professor Stadtmiiller is one of the outstanding historians in Germany 
today. He taught for a time at the University of Breslau, and in the 
late thirties was Professor of Byzantine and Balkan History at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig. It is reported that he has in the press a work of some 
six hundred pages on the history of southeast Europe, as well as a 
comprehensive treatment of international law. He is the editor of Saeculum, 
a new quarterly on universal hisiory, the first number of which appeared 
in January, 1950.° In the preface and conclusion to the book under 
review, he quotes convincing statements by leading German philosophers 
and historians of law, demanding that Germany return deliberately and 
dynamically to Natural Law, in order to avoid a recurrence of the 
shameful experiences of the twelve Nazi years. For example, Gustav 
Radbruch, the greatest living jurist in Germany, declared in an article in 
“Die Wandlung,” the excellent post-war Heidelberg periodical, in 1947: 
“Legal studies (in Germany) must call to mind once again the wisdom 
common to the ancient world, the Christian Middle Ages, and the Age 
of Enlightenment, namely, that there is a Law of Nature, a divine law, 


‘George Stadtmiiller, Das Naturrecht im Lichte der geschichtlichen 
Erfahrung. Schriftenreihe “Die Grundlagen”, herausgegeben von Dr. 
Herbert A. Stiitzer, Heft 4. (Recklinghausen: Bitter, 1948.) 

*Saeculum, Jahrbuch fur Universalaeschichte. (Freiburg, Verlag Karl 
Alber.) Address of the Editor: Professor Dr. Georg Stadtmiiller, Scheyern 
(Oberbayern), Germany 13b, U.S. Zone. 
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a law of reason, a law which is superior to positive law.” Why must all 
this be regarded as very good news? And what connection has it with 
the German problem as a whole? 

The best way to answer these questions for readers of this journal 
is not so much to give a detailed summary of Stadtmiuller’s book, inter- 
esting and valuable as this might be. A more fruitful approach (and for 
readers with little or no German it is also the line of least resistance) 
is to draw their attention to a work by the distinguished English political 
scientist and historian, Sir Ernest Barker. In 1934, the Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press published two volumes entitled: Natural Law and the Theory 


of Society, by Otto von Gierke, with a lecture on The Ideas of Natural Law and 
Humanity, by Ernst Troeltsch. Translated with an introduction by Ernest 
Barker, Professor of Political Science in the University of ( “The intr 


duction recalled that in "1900 the legal historian Maitland published under 
the title of Political Theorics of the Middle Ages, a translation of one of the 
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sections in the third volume of Gierke’s The German Law 
(Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht), published in 1881. The present work 
was a translation of five subsections in Gierke’s fourth volume, which 
did not appear until 1913. As an appendix, Professor Barker added a 
translation of the lecture given by Troeltsch at the Berlin Hochschule fur 
Politik (University for Politics) in October, 1922.° Now it is typical of 
German scholarship that Stadtmiiller should list at least seventy books 
and articles in the bibliography at the end of his learned essay of seventy 
pages. But it is noteworthy that he does not refer to Gierke’s exhaustive 
treatment of Natural Law from 1500 to 1800, or to the lecture by 
Troeltsch, although other and less important works by both Gierke and 
Troeltsch are cited. These gaps in such a complete and thorough study 
can only be interpreted as further evidence of the way in which Natural 
Law faded into the background in Germany in recent decades. It is also 
proof of the comparative oblivion into which the ideas of the great 
theologian, social historian and humanist Ernst Troeltsch have regret- 
tably fallen, at any rate in Germany. Troeltsch died on February 1, 1923, 
at the early age of fifty-seven, a few months after he gave his Berlin 
lecture. Max Weber, the sociologist and economist, who was a scholar 
of the same quality and influence as Troeltsch, died in 1920, at the early 
age of fifty-six. It is admittedly rather futile speculation; but the course 
of German history might have been different, if these two great Ger- 
mans had been spared a few more years. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century to the end of the 
second world war, except for the brief interlude of the Weimar Republic, 
German legal theory and practice diverged more and more from the main 
Western stream. The Historical School of Law which arose in Germany 
about 1800 was a reaction against Natural Law—against its rationalism, 


universalism, and individualism. Instead of Reason, embracing the whole 
world and all time, there was substituted the |’olksgcist—the spirit of the 


Ernst Troeitsch: Naturrecht und Humanitat in der Weltpolitik 
First essay in Deutscher Get id Westeuropa, a collection | of essays and 


lectures, edited by Hans Baron (Tubingen, Verlag Mohr, 1925) 
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people, or the national genius, as revealed at some particular stage in 
the history of the nation. The stress was no longer on the individual 
and his good life, but on the group-personality and its power. The 
leading spirit of the Historical School was Friedrich Karl von Savigny 
(1779-1861), who became Professor at the University of Berlin, when it 
was founded in 1810. In his view, the creative principle of law is the 
Volksgetst. Law is to be regarded as Volksrecht, as the law of the people, 
as an organic, national product. Law grows up imperceptibly through 
the centuries in the subconscious national mind. Savigny declared that 
“The (positive) law is the organ of the law of the people. (Das Gesetz 
ist das Organ des Volksrechts).” Hegel provided the philosophical 
climax for all this by making the State the highest synthesis of the 
faculties and activities of a Volk, and as such an incarnation of the 
World-Spirit or Eternal Mind, and therefore in essence divine and 
sacred. Similar ideas and tendencies were at work in language and 
literature. The brothers Grimm applied reverence as well as profound 
scholarship to their study of the German language; and they devoutly 
collected German fairy tales and legends. Two young leaders of the 
Romantic movement in literature, Arnim and Brentano, published in 1808 
Des Knaben Wunderhorn, a golden treasury of folk-songs and folk-poetry. 
Romantic writers immersed themselves in the German Middle Ages, 
and further back still, in primitive Teutonism. The great tide of Romantic 
thought, wrote Ernest Barker, has flowed in Germany ever since, and 
has risen to a “fluctus decumanus” (an immense flood), in this year of 
grace 1933. Ernest Barker’s introduction to his translation of Gierke and 
Troeltsch was dated September, 1933. From his English standpoint, but 
more specifically from his standpoint of Natural Law and Humanity, as 
interpreted by Troeltsch, he was bound to be unhappy about the new 
Germany, where right and justice were being sacrificed so blatantly 
on the altar of the Volk. And his was therefore one of the first voices 
to be raised in protest and warning. 

Troeltsch began his lecture on “The Ideas of Natural Law and 
Humanity in World Politics” by stressing the great and fundamental 
differences between German thought and the thought of Western 
Europe and America, as revealed by the First World War. The origins 
of these differences he finds in German Romanticism, which brought 
with it a revolt against the century-old conceptions of Natural Law and 
Humanity. Here we touch the core of the antagonism, says Troeltsch. 

Those who believe in an eternal and divine Law of Nature, the 
common nature of human beings and the unity of destiny pervading 
mankind, and find the essence of humanity in these things, cannot 
but regard the German doctrine as a strange mixture of mysticism 
and brutality. Those who take an opposite view—who see in history 
an ever-moving stream of unique forms, each of which is shaped on 
the basis of a law which is always new—are bound to consider the 

West-European world of ideas as a world of cold rationalism and 


equalitarian atomism, a world of shallowness and Pharisaism. 
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Later, in an equally significant passage, Troeltsch observes that in the 
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course of the nineteenth century, German political thought is increas- 
ingly marked by a strange dualism. On the one hand, the remains of 
Romanticism and lofty idealism; and on the other, a realism which goes 
to the verge of cynicism and of utter indifference to all ideals and all 
morality. “But above all there is the tendency to make a curious mix- 
ture of these two elements—to brutalize Romanticism and to romanticize 
cynicism (die Romantik zu brutalisieren und den Zynismus zu roman- 
tisieren).” Marx, Nietzsche, and Bismarck are in their separate ways 
striking examples of this very dangerous combination of mystical 
Romanticism and cynical realism. Today, of course, Hitler and the 
Nazis must be added to this “rogues’ gallery.” 

Ernest Barker returned to the themes of Natural Law and Humanity 
in the admirable essays he published in 1948 under the title Traditions of 
Civility (Cambridge University Press). In the first essay—‘‘Greek In- 
fluences in English Life and Thought’—he wrote: “It is a long road 
from Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, to the explosion of the French 
Revolution, but it is a continuous road.” Towards the end (p. 12), he 
once again looks at the German problem—through the eyes of Troeltsch. 

It is one of the curiosities of history—but, even more, one of its 
tragedies—that Germany deserted the tradition of Stoicism, and 
with it, a Christian tradition, almost at the very time when that 
tradition was flowering and budding in North America and Western 

Europe. One of the most fateful happenings in the world—for revo- 

lutions of thought can also be fateful happenings—was the triumph 

east of the Rhine of a different, and indeed almost opposite, set of 
ideas about the year 1800. Romanticism came, and ascribed divinity 


to the separate “Volk” .. . Hegel came, and did obeisance to a 
deified State . . . A new Historical School of Law arose, which 
rejected the idea of a universal Law of Nature, and preached in its 
place a folk-law, or “Volksrecht” . . . The conception of a common 


law controlling states and their governments, both in their external 

relations and their domestic conduct, thus disappeared in the rolling 

clouds of a folk-philosophy; and a gulf emerged between Western 

Europe, with its old Stoic inheritance, and a Germany possessed by 

its new Teutonic conception of the sovereign “Volk” and _ its 

sovereign nebulosity. One of the great problems of our day is to 
bridge that gulf, and to bring Germany back from her long and 
voluntary exile into the spirit of the ancient classical heritage. 

In the eighth and last essay—‘‘Natural Law and the American Revo- 
lution”—Ernest Barker links Zeno with Washington and Jefferson, as 
servants in the same fundamental cause of the common law of humanity 
and the common rights of men under that law (p. 354). Today, the names 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt and Eleanor Roosevelt might well be added 
to this list. 

Gestapo thugs knocking at doors and carrying off their victims 
just before daybreak; men and women disappearing into concentration 
camps and prisons without fair trial. . . At least one Englishman 
went about Germany after 1933 shaking his head and muttering: “No 
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Habeas corpus!’ When he made this observation to German friends, it 
was quite often met with a shrug of the shoulders or an uncomprehend- 
ing smile. Not the atrocities committed at Auschwitz and elsewhere, 
but their indifference to civil and political liberties: that is surely the 
main guilt of the German people as a whole. Although a non-jurist, 
two Nazi legal principles impressed themselves unforgettably on his 
mind. The first declared: “Recht ist, was dem Volke nutzt!” (Law is 
what is of use to the people!), which meant that the entire legal system 
was simply a weapon in the hands of the Nazi dictators. Secondly, 
“Nullum crimen sine poena!” (No crime without punishment!), which 
meant that punishment was meted out for anything the Nazi courts 
chose to regard as a crime: instead of the long-established dictum of 
“Nulla poena sine lege!” (No punishment unless it is provided for by 
some law!). Will Germans allow such an “Ordo perversus” (as Stadt- 
muller calls it) to recur? An over-simplified yet essentially accurate 
summary of German history in the nineteenth century is that until 
1848 Germans strove to achieve both unity and freedom: but after the 
failure of 1848 they welcomed unity (under Prussian hegemony) and 
forgot about freedom. It is certain that Germans will continue to strive 
for unity. But will they once again in the process sell their birthright 
of civil and political liberty? There are still plenty of ultra-nationalists, 
Nazis, Prussian bolsheviks, and communists left in Germany to prepare 
the mess of pottage, which they will in due course present to the 
German people under the attractive and almost irrestible slogans of 
unity and power and a return to the old boundaries (or beyond), and 
which they may hope to cook on the fires of the third world war 
between Russia and the West—confident that the third time will prove 
lucky, and that they will finally be on the winning side. 

During the next few years, attention will be concentrated on the 
working out of the Bonn Constitution of 1949. The Weimar Constitution 
of 1919 was in theory at any rate the most democratic and libertarian 
constitution ever proclaimed... The long and detailed Part II was 
p 351 ff. 
devoted to the basic rights and duties of Germans, and included such 
progressive demands as a decent standard of living for all Germans and 
a universal minimum of social rights for the entire working-class of 
the world. The Bonn Constitution interprets the basic rights as human 
rights, and gives them pride of place, in order to stress that they repre- 
sent the supreme principle of the new Federal Republic. According to 
Article 1, Paragraph 3, “they are binding as directly valid law on legisla- 
tion, administration and judiciary,” and their continuance is guaranteed 
under all circumstances. Will the Bonn Constitution prove as ineffective 
in these directions as the Weimar Constitution, and will it suffer the 
same tragic fate? 

As long as the élite of German thinkers and publicists like Georg: 


‘For a valuable summary of the Weimar Constitution, see J. A 


Hawgood, Modern Constitutions since 1787 (London, Macmillan, 1939) 
p. 351 Ff 
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Stadtmuller hold fast to the ideas of Natural Law and Humanity in the 
spirit of Ernst Troeltsch, there will be considerably less danger of back- 
sliding. And Germany may yet resume her rightful place in the fore- 
front of Western civilization. 


University of Manitoba, 1950 S. D. Stirk 
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STABILITY. By F. E. Dessauer. 1949. (New York, Toronto: Macmillan. 

x, 273 pp. $4.25, members $3.40.) 

There could be no more valuable book in a time of such constant 
upheavals and changes as ours than a volume on stability. Dr. Dessauer 
fills a gap not only in economic, but also in political and philosophic 
literature by analyzing the term, history, implications, ramifications and 
contradictions of the concept of stability. He does this extremely well 
and shows in the handling of this pioneering task an expert knowledge 
and a keen sense of subtlety in so many aspects and fields that the book 
will delight and enlighten in equal measure philosophers, economists, 
diplomats, historians, as well as politicians. 

In contrast with the relatively recent preoccupation of the human 
mind with the concept of progress, the concept of stability looks back 
on a history which is almost as old as mankind itself. As a result, the 
author ploughs in a rich and relatively unexploited field when he traces 
the concept in an erudite analysis from the Greek philosophers, and then 
follows its manifestations through ancient and medieval thought, through 
Catholic principles culminating in the dogma of infallibility, to nineteenth 
century statesmen such as Metternich down to the man whom we would 
least associate with a philosophy of stability, the arch-revolutionary 
Karl Marx. 

Yet, it is precisely because of the modern revolutionaries and those 
who think of themselves as the torchbearers of progress that the principle 
of stability, which basically contradicts the concept of progress, is of 
such importance. The more we analyze the professed aims of modern 
social reformers and revolutionaries, the more we begin to realize that 
their fundamental preoccupation is by no means with progress but with 
stability or related concepts such as security. Progress, far from being 
the economic philosophy of “progressives,” turns out to be to a much 
greater extent a principle of capitalism. 

The book provides an instructive opportunity for a revision of a 
number of concepts which our superficial generation carries around 
simply because it does not bother to dissect them. When we finally do 
look at them we all too often find that we have misused terms with 
insistence and arrogance while their meaning has slipped through our 
fingers. 

Besides giving us an entire chapter containing precise definitions of 
the term stability and a number of related concepts such as security, 
permanence, continuity and peace, the author discusses extensively the 
two most significant aspects of the problem: economic and international 
stability and stabilization. While these are perhaps the most interesting 
for the general reader, the most vividly written chapter deals with a 
penetrating and sympathetic appraisal of the long maligned but gra- 
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dually resurrected genius of stabilization, Metternich. Drenched with 
the old wisdom of human weaknesses and limitations, he was the master 
of a half century of stability which allowed for constant change and 
adjustment and yet never really disrupted its calm and continuity. 


Rutgers University. Leopold Kohr 


MILITARY AND POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF ATOMIC ENERGY. 
By P. M. S. Blackett. Second, revised edition, 1949. (London: Turn- 
stile Press. viii, 222 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Professor Blackett is of the opinion that the prolonged deadlock of 
the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission is the result of a mistaken American 
belief that the atomic bomb is, in itself, a decisive weapon. His convinc- 
ing argument that it is not decisive is based on the known characteristics 
of the bomb considered against the background of the last war, and the 
probable strategy of its use in a war between the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States. His analysis of the bombing statistics of the last war is 
most interesting. He points out that the Hiroshima and Nagasaki raids 
were no more devastating than various one night raids on Germany, and 
were less so than the great raid on Tokyo. The total high explosive 
dropped on Germany was the equivalent of some 400 atomic bombs and 
was not decisive. In fact German armament production continued to 
increase until such time as the Allies had gained fighter air supremacy, 
destroyed the German transport system, and by a co-ordinated effort of 
all arms had begun the offensive. 

In dealing with the tactical difficulties of delivering the bomb, he 
points out that the bombers must be very heavy, and that they would 
meet the usual obstacles in ensuring accurate sighting at night and 
avoiding enemy defences by day. Professor Blackett argues convincingly 
that, as yet, pilotless aircraft and rockets have no real accuracy at over 
four hundred miles, and the industrial hearts of the opposing countries 
are far from each other’s bases. 

From the strategic point of view he points out that the bomb is a 
weapon of mass destruction only. In the last war the Russians did not 
adopt a policy of mass destruction because they knew it was indecisive, 
and preferred to concentrate on fighter forces co-operating with the 
armies. Britain only adopted such a policy because in 1940 she could 
take no other offensive action. There is no reason to suppose that in a 
third war the Russians will attempt large-scale destruction, particularly 
as they will hope for assistance from within the countries attacked. In an 
ideological war, indiscriminate bombing is only available to the defender. 
The U.S. herself may hesitate to use the bomb against the Russians, since 
for this purpose she would need bases, the use of which would invite 
attack by land forces. She must then either commit herself to bitter land 
battles, or allow the country supplying the bases to be overrun and 
thereafter possibly bombed by the U.S. from unavoidable necessity. In 
any event, to be decisive, any bombing attack must be followed up by 
an invasion force. 
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As for the argument that the atomic bomb was decisive in the case 
of Japan, Professor Blackett is of the opinion that Japan was beaten in 
any event. The Russian attack on Manchuria, if allowed to proceed, 
would have brought her to the point of unconditional surrender. The 
use of the bomb on Japan, therefore, was to provide her with an excuse 
for immediate surrender to the U.S.A. alone, before the U.S.S.R. could 
share the spoils. Thus the first blow in the cold third war was delivered. 

Professor Blackett therefore concludes that the atomic bomb is not 
in itself a decisive weapon, but that its true function will be as a 
tactical weapon having limited uses, in conjunction with all other 
weapons. 

Having made this point Professor Blackett examines the nature of 
the deadlock in the Atomic Energy Commission and comes to the con- 
clusion that the three main points at issue are still in issue because of the 
failure of the U.S. to understand the real nature of the bomb. The U.S. 
will not agree to unanimity in the use of sanctions because she thinks the 
threat of the atomic bomb decisive to enforce the will of the majority. 
The U.S.S.R., however, knows that the atomic bomb is not decisive and 
that the exercise of sanctions against the will of one of the great powers 
would lead to devastating war. The U.S. is of the opinion that the 
threat of the atomic bomb is so serious that it over-shadows the use of 
power from atomic energy and she thus requires international control 
of all atomic energy. The U.S.S.R., deriving less industrial power from 
other sources, wants to be free to produce it by atomic energy without 
interference. The fact that a weapon can be made from the power 
should, she feels, not deprive her of this right, any more than of the 
right to use the raw materials from which other weapons can be made. 
The U.S., being of the opinion that the weapon is decisive, considers she 
has been very generous in offering to give it up, and therefore she has 
the right to control the release of information and to set the time for the 
destruction of her own bombs. The present defence of the U.S.S.R. 
against the bomb is the secrecy of the location of her plants, and she 
won't allow inspection until she has complete assurance that the U.S. 
will fulfil her bargain. 

In offering a solution Professor Blackett points out that the terms 
of reference of the A.E.C. covered all weapons of mass destruction but 
that the Western Power policy has been to confine the discussions to the 
atomic bomb only. Biological warfare and radioactive dust are probabiy 
far worse weapons than atomic bombs. The banning of one weapon is 
no solution to the general problem. If all weapons were under considera- 
tion the U.S. would probably agree with Russia in requiring unanimity 
in the exercise of sanctions; the U.S. would not require international 
control of the raw materia! of all weapons; and a timing of disarmament 
might be worked out, whereby Russia could surrender other rights in 


return for the destruction of the U.S. bombs 
Professor Blackett is very frank in his discussions and he doesn’t 
hesitate to imply that the Western Powers have been playing power 
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politics. In fact if one does not accept his thesis that the U.S. obsession 
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with the atomic bomb is causing the deadlock, one can read between the 
lines a suggestion that the present U.S. stand is an attempt to deprive 
the Russians of power from atomic energy in order to prolong the advan- 
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tages the U.S. enjoys in its coal, oil, and water. Considering 
important spokesmen have publicly stated their opinions that the atomic 
bomb is not a decisive weapon, and that the Western Powers have be- 
haved, by not disarming, as though they thought it was, then perhaps 
one is supposed to read between the lines. 

Professor Blackett speaks with real knowledge, having been a 
member of the British Advisory Committee on Atomic Energy. The 
book was written without benefit of the knowledge that the U.S.S.R. 
possessed the bomb or of the present experiments with the hydrogen 
bomb. However, this new information would not seem to affect the 
argument greatly. His book is important for students of military and 
international affairs. It is not easy or pleasant to take, but will clear 
the heads of those who have been over-indulging in pipe-dreams about 


the atomic bomb. 


Toronto, April, 1950. Ian S. Johnston 


ROOSEVELT AND THE RUSSIANS. THE YALTA CONFERENCE. By 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. Edited by Walter Johnson. (Toronto: 
Doubleday. xvi, 377 pp. $4.50.) 

This volume is the third description of the Yalta Conference by an 
American participant and, in some respects the most valuable. It corrects 
a few comments made by Mr. Byrnes in “Speaking Frankly” and Mr. 
Sherwood in “Roosevelt and Hopkins,” and, in addition, paraphrases the 
discussions of the three foreign Ministers, Messrs. Eden, Molotov and 
Stettinius and the general sessions of the main conference. For style and 
analysis the book will not rank very high but for a factual record it 
will remain a major document which can only be supplemented appre- 
ciably by a future volume of Mr. Churchill’s Memoirs, or by Mr. Eden. 
Whether the Russians will ever choose to give us their point of view is 
something on which only they can speak 

The late Edward Stettinius was a loyal and earnest c 
remained true to his chief and his friends. He wrote this book out of 


It and unshaken 


league who 


“a deep respect for the memory of President Roose’ 
faith in the rightness of his foreign policy.” Characteristically he specifi- 
cally mentioned his faith in the integrity of Alger Hiss and included in 


thesis which the author vigorously defends is that the Russians made 
more concessions than their Western Allies at the Yalta Conference and 
that what has caused the disappointment has been the evasion or non- 
fulfillment of the understandings reached at Yalta. On such topics as 
the agreement on voting procedure in the U.N. or the careful search for 
a formula on Poland the book is fully documented. There is less material 
on the concessions made to the Russians in the Far East because Stet- 
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tinius did not sit in on these military talks with the Chiefs of Staff and 
Roosevelt, Harriman and Hopkins with the Russians, and was only to 
learn of the agreements reached through Mr. Harriman. But he makes 
it clear that those who criticize Roosevelt for being an easy mark for 
Russian appeals for concessions in the Far East overlook the fact that it 
was the soldiers who were most anxious to get large-scale Russian 
co-operation in the war with Japan and were correspondingly prepared 
to exert “immense pressure” on the President to buy their support. 
(It is a pity that General Arnold was prevented by illness from attending 
the Conference or we might have had an eyewitness account from him.) 
The manner in which Stettinius was assigned only a facet of policy 
seemed characteristic of the atomization technique which Roosevelt 
employed in negotiations and which weakened American teamwork. 
Loyal though he was, Stettinius admits that ‘faulty liaison between the 
White House and the Department of State was one of the major problems 
with which I had to deal.” At the end of the book he says that the 
abrupt cancellation of Lend-Lease as far as the European war was con- 
cerned after VE day “caught the State Department completely by 
surprise.” 

The book offers some interesting sidelights on Russian policy, which 
have not been given elsewhere. When Mr. Churchill suggested that 
“two words” to Marshal Tito from Stalin would settle some points in 
dispute about the Yugoslav government, “Stalin replied that Tito was 
a proud man and now that he was a popular head of a government he 
might resent advice.” The Prime Minister then suggested that Stalin 
could risk this and the Soviet leader replied that “he was not afraid to 
advise Tito.” On another occasion Stalin insisted that only 7,000 of the 
7,000,000 Poles voted in elections in the United States and added that he 
knew his figures were correct, an extraordinary remark which led 
Stettinius to suggest that Soviet diplomats in the United States were 
unwilling to report accurately upon the American scene if their reports 
were likely to be unpopular at home. On a third occasion Stalin re- 
marked that he did not think the British Labour Party would ever form 
a government in the United Kingdom. Like Hopkins, the author specu- 
lates that the degree of co-operation offered at Yalta was displeasing to 
the Politburo in Moscow and that Stalin changed his attitude after dis- 
cussing matters with his colleagues on his return from Yalta. He notes 
that at San Francisco “Anthony Eden told me that he was convinced 
something happened in Moscow after the Yalta Conference vs 

The publishers are to be congratulated on their use of maps in 
their end papers and the numerous photographs which are included in 
this monograph. 


The University of British Columbia, January 27, 1950 F. H. Soward 
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HISTORY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD 
WAR II. By Samuel Eliot Morison. Vol. IV: CORAL SEA, MIDWAY 
AND SUBMARINE ACTIONS, MAY 1942 - AUGUST 1942. Vol. V: 
THE STRUGGLE FOR GUADALCANAL, AUGUST 1942 - FEBRU- 
ARY 1943. 1949. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Toronto: McClelland 
and Stewart. xxiv, 308 pp.; xxii, 390 pp. $7.50, $7.00.) 

THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR II. Prepared under the 
Editorship of Wesley Frank Craven and James Lea Cate. Vol. II: 
EUROPE: TORCH TO POINTBLANK, AUGUST 1942 to DECEM- 
BER 1943. 1949. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Toronto: 
W. J. Gage & Company Limited. xxii, 898 pp. $7.20.) 

Here are three more first-rate volumes of official and semi-official 
history of the U.S. armed participation in the second world war. They 
are contributions of the very highest importance: comprehensive, authori 
tative and objective. No better evidence could be desired of the maturity 
of historical scholarship in the United States today; and no one inter- 
ested in the operations of the war could fail to be fascinated by them. 

Many would call Samuel Eliot Morison the leading American his- 
torian of this age; and certainly his reputation cannot but grow as the 
volumes of his History of United States Naval Operations accumulate. It is a 
compelling work. Occasionally the eye detects a minor blemish, the con- 
sequence of haste; now and then one wishes that he would curb his 
tendency to over-popularize his style; but the net effect is extraordinarily 
impressive. The investigation is careful, the narrative vivid, the inter- 
pretation independent and impartial. And with all this, the volumes have 
a sharp first-hand flavour. This is particularly the case with The Struggle 
for Guadalcanal, for reasons described by the author in his preface: 

We cannot pretend to write of that stinking island with the 
detachment and objectivity expected of trained historians, for both 
Commander Shaw and I had a part in the torment and the passion; 
and we sometimes feel that we are writing not for the present or for 
posterity but for ghosts, like that of Private First Class Cameron of 
the Marine Corps whose rude epitaph I copied from one of the long 
rows of crosses and stars in the Lunga Point Cemetery :— 

And when he goes to Heaven 
To Saint Peter he will tell: 
Another Marine reporting, Sir; 
I’ve served my time in hell! 

The book is far from being the worse for this. It contains some of the 

most moving passages in the literature of the war to date. 

Mr. Morison’s new volumes deal with the turn of the tide in the 
Pacific war: one, with the great naval air battles of Coral Sea and Mid- 
way, the exploits of American submarines and the beginnings of the 
Aleutian and Guadalcanal campaigns; the other, \ “Six ajor 


engagements in water adjacent to Guadalcanal, more bitter and bloody 
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than any naval battle in American history since 1814.” In these engage- 
ments the U.S. Navy took some very hard knocks, and the author is 


always ready to pay a professional tribute to the enemy when he 


L 


deserves it. One feature of the Guadalcanal fighting that impresses the 
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present writer is the fact that the Japs did so well in these night 
battles, although as yet they had no radar: the Americans relied on 
scientific devices, the Japanese used their sharp eyes, and used them to 
excellent advantage. 

The enormous second volume of the Army Air Forces history is 
solid in other respects besides mere mass. It covers the Mediterranean 
from the beginning of Operation “Torch” (the North African invasion of 
November 1942) to the end of 1943, and operation based on Britain 
during the same period, which saw the Combined Bomber Offensive 
(“Pointblank’’) well launched. It is a co-operative volume, the work of 
four contributors, and therefore inevitably lacks something of both the 
impact and the charm of Morison’s work; but it is extremely valuable. 
The authors continue to illuminate Allied strategy at the highest level. 
Their work is admirably documented. And nothing could be more 
praiseworthy than their determination to follow the facts honestly 
wherever they lead—even when they involve reducing the enemy’s 
losses in a major air battle from fifty-six originally claimed to one air- 
craft, or possibly two, established by German sources; even when they 
involve telling of cases where precision bombing was anything but 
precise (an extreme instance of an error of one hundred miles is cited). 
One may not always agree with their interpretations—the Pantelleria 
operation is a case in point—but this is a volume that can be read with 
confidence. 

Inevitably, in a book produced at so early a date, there are some 
lacunae. In particular, the authors’ work on enemy documents is incom- 
plete. They promise more thorough investigation in later volumes. Had 
they been able to dig deeper, they would certainly not have said that 
the Germans in Sicily “effected a partially successful withdrawal, saving 
the equivalent of at least one division with equipment.” The Germans 
did a great deal better than that, and the failure of Allied air supremacy 
to prevent it is one of the most interesting aspects of the Sicilian 
campaign. 


Ottawa, February, 1950. C. P. Stacey 


ACK-ACK: BRITAIN’S DEFENCE AGAINST AIR ATTACK DURING 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By General Sir Frederick Pile. 1949. 
(London and Toronto: Harrap & Co. ii, 410 pp. 18s.) 

General Sir Frederick Pile commanded the Anti-Aircraft Command 

n Britain during the whole of the Second World War—surely a unique 

record; and he has now told the tale of the British ack-ack gunners in 

an agreeable and valuable volume. The wartime job he had to do was 
enormous and complicated, involving not only a large task of military 
organization, but unusual questions in relation to science and industry, 
and problems in human relationships which included those of the 


large-scale employment of women on gun sites. He obviously did it well, 
and had the satisfaction in the latter part of the war of winning one of 
t at over the flying bomb. In this battle an in- 
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genious robot weapon was defeated by still more ingenious scientific 
defences—gunlaying radar and the proximity fuse. 

General Pile had dealings with many eminent people, including 
Winston Churchill, about whom he has much to say. Those readers of 
Churchill’s memoirs who have been struck by the multitude of memor- 
anda in which he exhorted all kinds of functionaries to greater efforts 
will be interested in Pile’s evidence: “Whenever he left the country we 
felt the impetus flag, and the moment he came back things began to 
hum again.” This book’s report of conversations with Churchill adds to 
the growing mass of information concerning the development of the 
latter’s attitude towards the Second Front project and other matters. 

The author makes many Canadian references, including several to 
General McNaughton (“probably the best and most scientific gunner in 
any army in the world”) and to the excellence of the Canadian G.L. III 
radar equipment. It is a pity that he has to make one particularly bad 
and unnecessary gaffe. He reports (on the authority of—of all people— 
Sir Stafford Cripps) that “the Canadians” altered for the worse the plan 
made by Lord Mountbatten for the Dieppe raid. “It was they who decided 
that there should be no bombardment of Dieppe from the sea, as it 
would so block the streets that the tanks could not get up them. It was 
they who decided, too, that the attack should be made as a frontal, and 
not as an enveloping one . . .” It is true that General Roberts concurred 
(as did General Montgomery also), in part for the reason given, in the 
recommendation of the R.A.F. commander against an air (not sea) bom- 
bardment. It is not true that the Canadians were responsible for the 
frontal attack scheme; the latter was included in the outline plan 
approved by a meeting presided over by Lord Mountbatten on 25 April 
1942—at which time no Canadian had even heard of the project for raid- 
ing Dieppe. This hoary old libel was first circulated by an American 
correspondent in 1943, and it is a pity to see so respectable an authority 
as General Pile repeating it at a time when the truth is available in 
official print. This is a blemish on a generally admirable and attractive 


book. 
Ottawa, March, 1950. C. P. Stacey 


THE ORIGINS OF MODERN RUSSIA 3y Jan Kucharzewski. 1948. 
(New York: The Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America. 
xxii, 503 pp. $5.00 U.S.) 

UKRAINE AND ITS PEOPLE: A HANDBOOK WITH MAPS, STATIS- 
TICAL TABLES AND DIAGRAMS. Edited by I. Mirchuk. 1949. 
(Munich: Ukrainian Free University Press. 81-83 Grand Street, 
Jersey City, N.J., Svoboda Press. vii, 280 pp. $3.00.) 

The number of books in English dealing with Slavic-speaking coun- 
tries is steadily increasing. While library shelves are not yet bulging 
with this material other books are being moved over to make room for 
what has long been a thin section on Eastern European affairs. A good 
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deal of this material is partisan in character and represents views which 
are strongly nationalistic, or socialistic, or imperialistic, or other wise. 
Readers are thus placed in the role of members of a jury who must 
listen to all evidence with care although they know that opposing 
counsel are exploiting every detail in the special interests of their 
respective clients. If the case before the jury involves the accusation of 
murder with violence or premeditated criminal assault the twelve good 
men and true have a special responsibility for the protection of society 
in reaching a judgment. 

Kucharzewski’s work is evidence submitted in the murder trial of 
Poland versus Russia. The author is a Polish historian who was at 
one time the premier of a Polish government. His special field was 
Polish-Russian relationships and his chief work was a study of Russian 
history entitled, “From White Tsardom to Red” (Od bialego caratu do 
cserwonego) published in seven volumes in the period 1923-1935. In 
September, 1939, German bombs hit the author’s apartments in Warsaw 
and destroyed his scholarly accumulations including a library of nine 
thousand volumes. Subsequently he found refuge in the United States. 
The present work is a selection of material made from the seven-volume 
history noted above. 

The story of the greedy Grand Dukes of Moscow and the despotic 
Tsars of Russia who followed a policy of ruthless expansion at the 
expense of weak neighbors is a well-worn path through Russian history. 
Less well known is the story of how this subtle poison of imperialism 
infected even the revolutionary leaders who were most resolute in 
their opposition to Tsarist despotism. Kucharzewski throws fresh and 
interesting light on the “restless intelligentzia” such as Chaadayev, 
Herzen, Bakunin and others. He shows how hollow Russian Panslavism 
really was in terms of liberal content. 

Much of Kucharzewski’s evidence, in spite of its credibility, loses 
its full weight by an implicit assumption that the Russian people 
including all classes are more diabolically inclined than other folk and 
that the Polish people have only played the role of victims in the 
senseless struggle of human folly and wickedness. Naturally our 
sympathies are with the defendant victim in its present plight and 
our admiration goes out to all those Poles, from peasant to scholar, 
who are determined that Poland shall yet live as a free independent 
and dignified member of the human family. 


The historical evidence to which Kucharzewski appeals indicates 
nevertheless that Poland itself has not been free from the general 
imperialistic poison which took such a virulent turn in the conduct of 
its neighbours. The Handbook of the Ukraine and its People contains 
an indictment not only against the Great Russian people but also against 
the Poles who are accused of chauvinistic blindness in their dealings 
with the Ukrainian people. This Handbook is not primarily an indict- 
ment, it is rather a general reference work which seeks to give informa- 
tion on all aspects of Ukrainian life and culture. Much of the material 
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such as that dealing with folk lore, music, art and literature is not 
readily accessible in any other compact volume. The book is the work 
of a number of authors. 

The contacts between the Ukrainians and the Anglo-Saxon world 
have been limited though on the whole friendly and constructive. The 
present official representative of the Ukraine in the United Nations 
Assembly is the figurehead of the Communist party, and thus tends 
to divide the two peoples in the historic struggle to establish liberty 
and freedom. The Handbook seeks to inform the Anglo-Saxon world 
of the true character as the authors see it, of the Ukrainian people, and 
of the issues in the present struggle. 


University of Saskatchewan, February 1950. Geo. W. Simpson 


MONEY IN A MAELSTROM. By J. W. Beyen. 1949. (New York, 

Toronto: Macmillan Co. 22l1pp. $3.50, members $2.80.) 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS YEARBOOK: 1938, 1946, 1947. 1949. (Wash- 

ington, D.C.: International Monetary Fund. viii, 383 pp. $4.00 U.S.) 
INFLATIONARY AND DEFLATIONARY TENDENCIES, 1946-1948. 

1949. (Lake Success, N.Y.: United Nations, Department of Economic 

Affairs. Toronto: Ryerson Press. vi, 52pp. 40c.) 

In his book Mr. Beyen, an Executive Director of both the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, gives his version of the development of international 
co-operation during the last three decades. He describes the growth of 
new conceptions and the search for methods to implement them, starting 
with the reverence for “the golden rules of the past” and completing 
the cycle with the new willingness to live according to international 
rules which inspired the Bretton Woods Agreements. 

For those unacquainted with the story of the “return to the pre-1914 
normal,” the difficulties of the new gold standard, the standstill agree- 
ment, the World Conference in 1933, the growth of multiple currency 
systems and blocs in the 1930’s, and the conception of the Bretton Woods 
progeny, his account will be found not only adequate and trustworthy 
but also extremely readable. For those knowing the story of the 
inter-war attempts at monetary co-operation, Beyen’s insights as a 
practical banker and as a participator in those international conferences 
would appear to be the most interesting part of the book. Perhaps two 
of the many such instances may be cited. 

Mr. Beyen points out that the American banking crises of the 
early 1930’s might never have occurred if the United States had but 
adopted the type of gold standard then prevailing in Europe in which 
the banks delivered gold only for export. The United States had more 
than sufficient gold to meet any external drain and if the Americans 
were not used to testing their banks by seeing whether their money 
was there in gold, it seems much less likely that the disastrous runs 
on the banks would have developed. 
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Secondly, Beyen gives his reasons for advocating that the formation 
of any all-embracing international organization such as the Inter- 
national Fund be preceded by regional currency groups which could 
first establish stable exchange conditions among the members of each 
such group. It is true that the Marshall Plan has made evident the 
need of a regional approach, but it is still a happy event that so many 
nations have already entered a truly international system and have 
agreed to invest an international authority with certain powers. A 
regional approach at the beginning might well have induced a tendency 
toward regional autarky and also further hurdles against truly potent 
international authorities. 

The Balance of Payments Yearbook is the first of a series to be 
published by the Fund to carry on the good work of the League of 
Nations. The data compiled on a uniform basis for fifty-one countries 
and for two regions, Europe and Latin America, are invaluable aids 
to achieving understanding of the international developments of 1946 
and 1947. Perhaps of even greater importance, however, is the chapter 
on compensatory official financing, i.e. the financing undertaken by 
monetary authorities to obtain foreign exchange to cover the surplus 
or deficit in the rest of the balance of payments. This concept would 
include not only such international reserves as gold and foreign ex- 
change but also liabilities incurred in place of using reserves. Thus 
borrowings from the International Monetary Fund and the credits 
extended to Britain, such as the American and Canadian loans, would 
constitute “compensatory official financing” because their primary pur- 
pose would be to plug the gap in the balance of payments. 


But how will the transaction be classified when the government 
borrows abroad partly because interest rates are lower abroad and 
partly because its foreign exchange reserves are low? Such a trans- 
action would have both compensatory and “special” (i.e. non-compensa- 
tory) aspects. If a reading of the minds of the government reveals 
that about equal importance was attached to each of these purposes, 
the problem of classification would be a knotty one. Such practical 
difficulties do not detract from the usefulness of the theoretical dis- 
tinction itself, however, and it may well be that most transactions will 
generally fall readily into one or other of the categories. Certain it is 
that the concept has great significance and any attempts to have a 
uniform system of measuring it are to be warmly applauded. 

The United Nations publication, /nflationary and Deflationary Tendencies, 
1946-1948, is the second report on inflation and unemployment by its 
Division of Economic Stability and Development. From the competent 
analyses made the interesting conclusion is drawn that the inflationary 
tendencies in most industrialized countries were not primarily due to 
the “combined pressure of investment, export surplus, and budget 
deficit” but rather to the pent-up demand for consumers’ goods sup- 
ported by accumulated holdings of liquid assets and the decline in 
per capita consumer supplies. But these inflationary pressures of the 
1946-48 period generally subsided in the latter part of 1948 and the 
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beginning of 1949 with the liquidation of accumulations of liquid assets, 
the reduction of the backlog of demand, and increases in per capita 
supplies of consumer goods. 


Royal Military College, Kingston. V. W. Malach 


THE MEASURE OF GOLD: THE ROLE OF GOLD AS INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONEY. By W. J. Busschau. 1949. (South Africa: 
Central News Agency Ltd. xii, 164pp. 12s. 6d. S.A.) 

This book is a comprehensive study of the role of gold as inter- 
national money in which Dr. Busschau attempts ‘a simple explanation 
of the role of gold in the monetary arrangements of the modern world.” 
His central thesis hinges on the belief that the problems of the post-1945 
period, like the problems of the post world war I period, stem from 
the degree of illiquidity in the international banking position arising 
from too low a relation of gold to paper money throughout the world. 


Dr. Busschau uses the accounting approach with two ends in view. 
First, this approach to monetary theory and policy appears to show 
up the distinction between money and credit, in which credit is a 
substitute for money instead of money. Secondly, he concludes that 
if national currency systems operated in complete isolation from the 
rest of the world, and assuming no internal convertibility into gold, 
there would be no limit to the amount of credit creation possible. On 
the other hand, where a country is engaged in external trade, the 
ability of that country to create internal credit (expand the domestic 
money supply) is limited by the fact that such credit will affect the 
amounts owing on international account and hence the volume of 
international cash or gold. 


Dr. Busschau divides money into national monies and international 
money or gold. The former consist of credit instruments or promises 
to pay of the national government and approved banking institutions, 
but foreigners are under no obligation to accept them in payment. 
Where currencies are convertible, the national money is international 
money once-removed since the promise to pay can be redeemed by an 
actual withdrawal of gold. Gold is acceptable in payment of inter- 
national debts because it is a “commodity money.’ Two questions 
laturally arise, namely, why gold and not some other commodity? 
And, must international money be a commodity or something tangible? 
The writer gives two reasons for the use of gold as money material: 
(1) its ideal physical properties; (2) its scarcity. The main argument 
of this book is that the scarcity of gold is not absolute but relative to 
the tremendous inflations during and after World Wars I and II. As 
regards the second question, Dr. Busschau maintains that a selling 
nation will not accept payment in the national money of the buying 
country since, barring internal convertibility, “the taking of such a 
currency would not represent payment to the selling country which 
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would, in effect, receive but a promise to pay instead of payment.” 
However, there would seem to be some relationship between the 
acceptability of a promise to pay rather than payment (in the sense 
used in this book) depending on who stands behind that promise. 
For example, an exporter might be unwilling to sell to France in return 
for French “promises to pay,” but might be willing to sell provided 
that French “promises” could be exchanged for world “promises” such 
as the bank note of a world bank. Dr. Busschau suggests that since 
it is unlikely that internationally used paper money will be substituted 
for gold as “global money” at an early date, monetary reformers might 
as well be realistic and base their reforms on the fact that gold, today, 
is the only “global money.” 


To sum up, the demand for gold is actually a demand for final 
payment in a commodity form, and so long as gold continues to be used 
in international trade and so long as confidence in paper currencies 
depends on the certainty of being paid, the relation between a nation’s 
hard money and its money supply is important unless it intends to 
withdraw entirely from international trade. 


Dr. Busschau devotes one chapter to the internal relations between 
money, income, and capital, from which he concludes that the volume 
of money supply has an influence on the flow of income, and the gold 
stock of a trading country may limit the volume of money supply 
(credit creation). There is an interesting analysis d Ja Keynes on 
effective and ineffective money, and the fact that in an internal credit 
system largely or wholy divorced from gold, the maintenance of the 
volume of credit depends on the time structure of existing contracts 
and on the confidence that the creditor has in the debtor since credit is 
created for increasingly long terms against the security of non-cash 
assets. It is pointed out that where a community possesses no commodity 
money or has no commodity money in internal circulation, what it calls 
“money” are all credit items which have no value in themselves but 
which represent power to deal with the resources of the country 


Dr. Busschau maintains that the object of monetary policy should 
be to achieve some stability of prices and to keep aggregate money 
income constant at a magnitude consistent with the aggregate labour 
income appropriate to a position of “full employment” when this is 
first attained. In other words, if we are to continue on some sort of 
gold standard, the old quarrel between internal and external stability 
is revived. Thus the idea that an adverse balance of payments can 
be corrected by disinflation assumes credit contraction (or, possibly, 
credit destruction) which leads to unemployment. To meet this impasse, 
a new type of gold standard was constructed by the International 
Monetary Fund in which internal convertibility and free movement of 
gold is gone but currencies have a gold content and, roughly speaking, 
exchange rates will be in relation to their gold contents. 


In discussing monetary policy, Dr. Busschau maintains that one 
should take as given the present level of money income, and attempt 
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to hold this at the level appropriate to maximum labour income and 
full employment. And, in order to maintain this level of money income 
and still remain in the Bretton Woods gold club without being denuded 
of their reserves of commodity money, the currency value of the world’s 
gold stock should be revalued. But should the revision in gold prices 
attempt to maintain the level of money income in a country such as 
Great Britain with a relatively modest degree of inflation or a country 
such as China with a degree of inflation seemingly incalculable? 

A generally descriptive chapter on the problem of banking liquidity 
since 1914 leads Dr. Busschau to conclude that drastic changes in 
addition to the “patching-up” system of loans are necessary. His “agenda 
for reformers” contains many interesting ideas on the problems facing 
countries short of gold today, conceding that gold is, so far, the best 
and only “global” money. It would be interesting to see his theories 
worked out in terms of various revaluations of gold in terms of currency 
prices, and to hear more concrete suggestions as to what sort of inter- 
national organization could enforce a change in the price of gold without 
the United States wielding the big stick by virtue of its position as the 
world’s largest gold holder. 


Toronto. W. F. Lougheed 


REPORT ON THE GREEKS: FINDINGS OF A TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FUND TEAM WHICH SURVEYED CONDITIONS IN GREECE IN 
1947. By Frank Smothers, et a/. 1948. (New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund. xvi, 226 pp. $2.50.) 

Report on the Greeks is a comprehensive, up to date, ‘geopolitical’ 
study of contemporary Greece. It is based on the findings of a Twentieth 
Century Fund team of experts who, during three months of the year 
1947, surveyed conditions in that country, with a view to submitting an 
unbiassed account to the American public naturally interested in obtain- 
ing first-hand information on the political, economic and social aspects 
of a problem which, since the enunciation of the “Truman Doctrine,” 
had become a subject of major concern to the United States. 

When the team visited Greece, preparations for the organization of 
the “Cominform,” that new instrument of Soviet domination in Southeast 
Europe, were still in their initial stage. Guerilla warfare in Greece was 
being actively supported by her three northern neighbours, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Albania. It could hardly be foreseen, at the time, that 
only a year later Tito’s Yugoslavia would cease to form an integral part 
of this solid line of aggression. However, to anyone who read Report on 
the Greeks attentively, it immediately becomes clear that, if events had 
not taken this turn, pressure from the North, backed, as it was, by 
Soviet Russia and carried forward by Yugoslavia, the largest and most 
populous of the Balkan States, might easily have resulted in a complete 
disruption of Greece’s comparatively weak internal structure. Had not 
Moscow, throughout the latter phases of World War II, been carefully 
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planning a future drive, through the Balkans, into the Mediterranean 
area? 

Peaceful conditions having been re-established between Greece and 
Yugoslavia, the United Nations is now seeking to arrive at an amicable 
settlement also of Greco-Albanian and Greco-Bulgarian differences. 
Although this action has not, so far, resulted in a renewal of diplomatic 
relations between these countries, it has nevertheless had a favourable 
effect on the situation in Greece. Guerilla forces have been withdrawn 
from Greek territory, both by Albania and Bulgaria, the traditional 
homeland of the Macedonian revolutionary movement. On the other 
hand, the royal government in Greece appears to have somewhat 
mitigated its high-handed methods against Leftist elements, and the 
opening up of normal railway traffic between Athens, Belgrade and 
Constantinople, via Salonica, should augur well for future relations 
between Greece, Yugoslavia and Turkey, all of them signatories of the 
former Balkan Pact concluded in 1934. 

Should the United Nations succeed in broadening the basis of inter- 
national co-operation in accordance with the letter and spirit of the 
Charter, then indeed the time will have come for putting into effect, on 
an extensive scale, the reforms recommended by the authors of Report on 
the Grecks, such as improvement of the economic conditions of the 
peasantry, industrialization and development of natural resources, urg- 
ently needed by a country intrinsically oriented to the West. 


Antigonish, N.S., December 27, 1949. George Adamkiewicz 


POLITICAL POWER IN THE U.S.S.R., 1917-1947. By Julian Towster. 
1948. (New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. xvii, 44lpp. 
$7.00, members $5.60.) 

AMERICAN-RUSSIAN RELATIONS IN THE FAR EAST. By Pauline 
Tompkins. 1949. (New York, Toronto: Macmillan . xiv, 42I1pp. 
$5.75, members $4.60.) 

In Political Power in the U.S.S.R. 1917-1947, Dr. Towster, Assistant 
Professor of Political Science at the University of Chicago, presents 
a scholarly and objective study of the development of the theory and 
structure of government in the Soviet Union during its first thirty years. 
Divided into three major parts together with charts of the Party and 
Soviet pyramids and an extensive bibliography largely of Russian 
sources, this distinguished volume analyses the Marxian-Soviet concept 
of state and law, the various stages in constitutional development, the 
principles of class and of nationality; the conception and structure of 
both Party and the Soviets; and the dynamics of political power. 

Based on copious citations from Soviet documents, the book portrays 
the unequalled scope of government functions embracing the social, 
economic, political and spiritual experiences of all Soviet citizens. 
Through such transmitters as the soviets, the trade unions, the co- 
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operatives, the Communist League of Youth (Komsomol), and voluntary 
association, “the Party controls the instruments of compulsion, persua- 
sion and education, directing, regulating or guiding administration, 
industry, and agriculture, culture and art.’’ The government plots the 
course of the future and controls the progress of the present in almost 
all phases of group activity and all geographical areas of the Union. 
“In one form or another, its supervision, instruction, counsel, or obser- 
vation reaches farm and factory, production and distribution, science 
and education, literature, music and dramatics, medicine and juris- 
prudence, journalism and publishing, cinema, radio and sport.” That 
the magnitude of governmental power is so extensive the author attri- 
butes not merely to the undertaking of the leaders of the Revolution 
of 1917 to “recreate Man and Society on new foundations” and to meet 
the inertia of old ways in a vast and backward country, but also to 
meet the challenge of a hostile world. The Soviet government has 
actually operated as a crisis government over most of its existence. 
Nevertheless, the objective factors of size, backwardness and diversity 
of country and people, and international tensions were not the main 
conditioning elements in the extension of area of government. It has 
rather been “the subjective factor of the conviction of the Soviet 
leaders that massive power must remain in the state until a socialist 
society, as well as a unified outlook of its citizenry is established in 
the U.S.S.R. beyond the possibility of internal or external challenge.” 
Dr. Towster’s discussion of individual liberty in the U.S.S.R., 
against this background of immense governmental authority, deserves 
wide reading by both the serious student and the politician in the 
West. The basic ideas of the great British, American and French 
charters of freedom are to be found in the Bill of Rights of the Soviet 
Constitution—the customary civil and political rights, and also radical 
innovations in the spheres of economic and social rights. In practice, 
Soviet citizens do not enjoy many of the highly prized liberties of 
the west and yet the majority are probably not labouring under any 
undue sense of deprivation. The author advances several reasons for 
this. The citizen has no tradition of the western type of liberty, and 
the emphasis on economic rights has created a new popular conception 
of freedom. The acquisitions of education and national-political ex- 
pression for the first time spell freedom to many backward peoples. 
The same is true of young people who have never known any other 
regime, large numbers of whom are placed in positions of trust. 


Moreover, Soviet society is young. “The need and demand for 


i 


higher personal freedom,” writes the author, “come with the rise of 
culture and education Liberty waxes on enlightenment. It seems 
obvious that the U.S.S.R. has unlocked tremendous talent in its vast 
masses through education and access to cultural opportunities. For 


the moment, in fact, the essence of individual liberty in the U.S.S.R. 
consists chiefly in the citizen’s chance to grow—in his freedom and 
opportunity to develop himself and to gain social recognition in the 
process. In time, the growth of culture may lead to wider demands 
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for greater personal liberty. Among the brighter sides of the total 
picture is the fact that the constitutional framework for human freedom 
exists, and there is nothing in Soviet theory to prevent it from materializ- 
ing at some point in the future.” 

The objectivity of the author’s many significant generalizations, 
based upon an intensive knowledge of the Soviet sources, makes the 
volume one of the most important and reliable on the U.S.S.R. in the 
English language. 

The student of international affairs will find in American-Russian 
Relations in the Far East a highly readable, scholarly and forthright study 
of a hitherto unwritten chapter in the diplomatic history of the United 
States and, transcending the author’s original purpose, an oblique attack 
on the balance of power theory which Dr. Tompkins indicts as “essen- 
tially spurious and misleading.” 

Dr. Tompkins, lecturer in political science at Wellesley College, 
surveys the cycle of American-Russian relations from the mythical 
“warm friendship” of the 19th Century, through the increasingly hostile 
attitudes of the first forty years of the present century, to the techniques 
of the “cold war” of the recent half-decade. Basically, the tradition of 
amity was rooted in geographical distance, in the veritable existence 
of “two worlds” and the consequent 19th Century absence of con- 
flicting interests, and in the presence of Great Britain as a rival and 
catalyst in promoting friendly relations. The grounds for friendship 
progressively diminished during the latter portion of the 19th Century 
with the advance of science and the bridging of distance, the turning 
of the energies of both Russia and the United States toward Asia, and 
the dissolution of their common hostility toward Great Britain—the 
major premise upon which American-Russian friendship had rested. 

Part Two, dealing with great power rivalry in Asia during the 
first forty years of the present century, throws new light on the Japan- 
ese drive for empire in Siberia, on the reasons for Allied and American 
intervention in this region, on the Washington Conference of 1922, 
on Sino-Soviet relations before and after the establishment of the 
Nationalist Government in Nanking in 1927, and on the Manchurian 
“Incident” in 1931 and its bearing on the Soviet Union’s campaign to 
win American recognition in November 1933. While Dr. Tompkins 
states that the desire of both governments to neutralize Japanese im- 
perialism, and Stalin’s emphases on “socialism one country” with its 
concomitant strategic retreat from world revolution, were contributing 
factors in bringing about recognition, she holds the increment of Ameri- 
can trade to be the primary reason. Recognition had provided an 
opportunity to reorient U.S.-Soviet relations, to tighten resistance to 
Japan, and possibly to thwart the establishment of the “Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” Failure to preserve an equilibrium in 
the Far East through an American-Soviet understanding must rest, 
argues the author, mainly with the United States. While the cruelties 
of the Soviet system repelled Americans, in the thirties at least “they 
were a lesser evil than unchecked, rampaging Japanese aggression.” 
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In Part Three the author discusses the bitter “fruits of war” being 
harvested in Japan, China and Korea against a background of inter- 
national rivalries dissimilar to those of former times only in the names 
of the contenders and the stakes involved. She not unwisely credits 
the ideological gulf separating the two inexperienced colossi with an 
accessory role in the present strained relations of the “cold war’— 
product of the dynamic, ceaseless process of manoeuvring for security 
through ephemeral balance of power conditions that “lead traditionally 


through dark forests” to an “ammunition dump.” 


Toronto. Cas. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE EAST: FROM THE RISE OF 
ISLAM TO MODERN TIMES. By George E. Kirk. 1949 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 30lpp. $3.75 U.S.) 

The author’s use of the term “Middle East” for the Arabic-speaking 
lands (Egypt to Iraq), plus Iran, points to the desirability of Western 
historians coming to some agreement as to where the “Near East” ends 
and the ‘Middle East” begins. 

The need of a good introduction to the modern history of this 
area, whether we call it the “Near East” or the ‘Middle East,” has 
long been felt. The appearance of the present volume is, therefore, 
most welcome, ail the more so because the plan is admirably conceived 
and executed. The author begins with the disintegration of the Middle 
East under Byzantine rule into warring Christian sects, and its re- 
integration under Islam. A sketch of Muslim civilization gives some 
idea of the great cultural tradition in which the Arabic world still takes 
pride. This is followed by an account of the decline of Islam and of 
European commercial expansion in the Orient, resulting in the estab- 
lishment of extensive British interests in the Middle East. The story 
becomes more detailed with Napoleon’s occupation of Egypt in 1798 
and the efforts of Mehemet Ali (1806-1849) to modernize that country. 
Chapters on the growth of nationalism among the Egyptians and the 
Arabs and their struggles for independence following the first world 
war give a clear-cut picture in spite of the wealth of factual detail 
which the author has succeeded in compressing into his pages. In his 
treatment of the thorny Palestine problem Kirk is sharply critical of 
the Zionists, draws attention to the evidences of collusion between the 
Jewish Agency and the terrorist organizations, and pricks many a 
bubble of Zionist propaganda. Iran is dealt with under the heading 
“Russia and the Middle East.” Saudi Arabia receives little attention. 

The most disturbing chapter in the book is that on “Present-Day 
There is little doubt that these 


Economic and Social Conditions.” 
present a situation favourable to the spr 
more, it is the author’s opinion that “in Egypt and the countries of the 


Fertile Crescent it is doubtful whether, owing to the self-regarding 


-ead of Communism. Further- 
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conservatism of those in power, effective social reform can ever be 
achieved by evolutionary and constitutional means” (p. 251 ff.) 

A few errors and misprints have been noted: on page 8, line 6, 
“rules” should be “ruled”; on page 61, line 9, “Sulaiman IIT’ should be 
“Sulaiman I’’; on page 171, line 2, “1921” should be “1931”; on page 
72, line 8, insert “Egypt” after “and”; on page 273, line 25 


25, “Muza’far”’ 


should be “Muzaffar.” 


University of Toronto, February 1950. F. V. Winnett 


THE QUESTION OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF ITALIAN COLONIES 
IN AFRICA UNDER TRUSTEESHIP. By G. Vedovato, M. M. Mor- 
eno, and G. Mangano. 1947 (Florence University, Centre of Colonial 
Studies. 107 pp.) 

The three papers contained in this brochure were delivered at a 
conference held at the Centre for Colonial Studies, Florence University, 
in May 1947, to discuss the future of the former Italian colonies, Libya, 
Eritrea, and Somaliland. The papers have been translated into English 
in order that the Italian case may catch the ear of the Anglo-American 
world. Unfortunately the work of translation has been very poorly done. 
The arguments of the authors may be summarized as follows: 

(i) Italy has a moral claim to the territories which have been 
civilized and fertilized by the blood and sweat of her sons. 

(ii) It is to the advantage of the colonies themselves that there 
should be administrative continuity. In view of her past experience Italy 
has a better understanding of the problems and needs of these terri- 
tories than has any other country. 

(iii) Italy should be allowed to continue her civilizing mission in 
Africa. 

There is no doubt that the Italians have much to their credit in 
Africa, as the authors are at pains to point out. But the Italian record 
is not without serious blemishes, and the argument of the authors would 
have carried more weight if they had mentioned and been able to 
justify the “pacification” methods of Marshals Graziani and Badoglio in 
Libya in the years 1912-32. It is evident that not all Libyans wish to 
be “civilized.” On the other hand, the existence of undeveloped areas 
presents a real problem, and a country like Italy may well feel that 
it has a moral right to some of them as an outlet for its surplus popula- 
tion. The Italian view is well expressed by Signor Moreno when he 
says: “‘Africa does ‘long only to Africans: she is the common 


inheritance of the Black and of the White. In this continent, which 


owes to him eve thing, the White lives and works and will keep on 
living and working. He must give up any idea of trampling underfoot 
the rights of others, but has himself the right to demand that fraterniza- 


tion shail not be repaid with xenophobia” (p. 68.) 
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that the native population will be reduced to the status of a minority. 
In Libya the UN can prevent an Italian flood, if it so desires. 
Since the above papers were written, Somaliland has been placed 
under Italian trusteeship, but the future of the other colonies remains 
in doubt. In view of British war-time commitments to the Senussi and 
in view of the strategic location of Eritrea and Libya in any struggle 
between the Communist and non-Communist worlds, it does not seem 
likely that Italy’s aspirations can be realized in the near future. 
University of Toronto, February 1950. F. V. Winnett 
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I CHOOSE PEACE. By K. Zilliacus. 1949. (London: Penguin Books. 


St. Lambert, P.Q.: The Riverside Press. 509 pp. 65c.) 

It is clear that the English-speaking democracies at least are rapidly 
ceasing to tolerate Communism. To preserve any semblance of free 
comment, it is necessary to preserve some more or less impartial body 
that will consistently try to give us the point of view of Russia, with 
whom, after all, we are not yet at war. This task Mr. Zilliacus has had 
to take on alone in Britain. 

He has piled up, in fulfilment of 
The book is in no sense a justification of the present leaders of the Soviet 
Union. Indeed at times, in an attempt to be impartial towards Mr. Bevin, 
Mr. Zilliacus is critical of Russia where no criticism justly lies. For 
instance, he blames Mr. Molotov for his refusal, at the Paris conference, 
to press for the administration of American aid to Europe through 
OEEC, whereas in fact that precise point was the second on the Russian 
agenda at the conference. However, such examples, together with a 
chapter devoted entirely to the mistakes and dishonesties of Russian 
foreign policy, should go far to show that Mr. Zilliacus is no simple 


it, an impressive body of fact. 


fellow-traveller. 

Mr. Zilliacus’ main thesis is unusual. 
of the Western powers in Russia in 1919 left against us a large balance of 
mistrust. It went far to bear out the belief that capitalist countries must 
ex hypothest be hostile to the Soviet Union, even when it is doing them 
no harm. Since that time we had done little or nothing to disprove this 
Marxian thesis, till the entry of Russia into the war, and the conferences 
of Yalta, Teheran and Potsdam. There, for the first time, we went some 
way towards allaying Russian suspicion. Then Anglo-American policy, 
which Mr. Zilliacus attributes mainly to Mr. Bevin, took a turn for the 
worse. In Palestine, in Greece, in Germany, we have been patently 
guilty of interference of the sort which we would roundly condemn if 
it were perpetrated by the Russians. Today we are back where we 
were in 1919, and it is our fault 

As a guide to prospective readers of the book, nothing better can 
be done than to adumbrate a few of the questions Mr. Zilliacus asks, 
and answers (at least to his own satisfaction) in the course of it. Why 
were the Greek elections held six months earlier than the Regent, 
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(Archbishop Damaskinos), advised, despite his almost tearful pleading 
for postponement? Why, all through the elections, were the Athenian 
police under the command of the man who had been their German- 
appointed chief during the occupation? Why did the Belgian delegate 
to the UN Special Commission on the Balkans reverse his vote, and with 
what effect on the Commission’s finding? Why, when Mr. Vyshinsky 
analysed, one by one, the list of witnesses whom the Commission had 
heard, to the effect that ninety per cent of them were political prisoners, 
or petty criminals under sentence, or ex-quislings, did no one at UN 
make any serious attempt to question his figures? Why, if we have 
decided to split Germany into two separate countries, do we claim to 
have a right in Berlin more than in any other city in the Russian zone? 
If it is not to be the capital of a united Germany, what are we doing 
there? And if it is not our wish to divide Germany, why did Mr. Bevin 
first propound (in an attempt to break the Berlin deadlock) certain very 
modest proposals for a unitary agency, and then follow the American 
lead in voting against his own proposals, while the Russians voted 
for them? 

It is hard to do more than sketch in Mr. Zilliacus’ suggested remedies 
for this state of affairs. First, he calls for British support for genuinely 
socialist parties in Europe, so that voters may be offered something 
between extreme right and extreme left, other than Social Democratic 
parties (with the emphasis heavily off the word ‘“Social’) which are 
committed to doing nothing unless they have to. He maintains that it is 
lack of British support that throughout Western Europe has driven 
socialist parties into the arms of the communists, and that unless they 
are resurrected, any attempt to integrate the economy of (socialist) 
Britain with that of (capitalist) Europe is bound to fail. Such integration 
he believes necessary, in order that Europe may be strong enough to 
mediate between East and West—indeed, strong enough to be anything 
but the battleground, or atom-ground, of the next war between Russia 
and the U.S. 

As has been indicated, the thesis is not one that will attract support 
from any major body of opinion here, but it deserves consideration. 
If nothing else would move us to it, we ought at least to respond to the 
writer’s appeal for an informed public influence on the making of foreign 
policy. If we do not read this book, and others like it, it matters little 
whether Mr. Zilliacus or Mr. Bevin is right. In an atomic war, the 
betting is on the whole against either of them being killed. It is ordinary 
people who will be the casualties, and if they wish not to die, or to die 
in any spirit different from that of sheep driven to the slaughter, they 
must canvass the possibilities offered by Mr. Zilliacus, or anyone else, 
as a way out. 


M.R.D.V. 
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